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THE LAND OF SCOTT. 

TuE district which this mighty genius has appropri- 
ated as his own, may be described as restricted in a 
great measure to the counties of Roxburgh and Sel- 
kirk, the former of which is the central part of the 
frontier or border of Scotland, noted of old for the 
warlike character of its inhabitants, and even, till a 
comparatively late period, for certain predatory ha- 
bits, unlike any thing that obtained at the same time, 
at least in the southern portion of Scotland. Though 
born in Edinburgh, Walter Scott was descended from 
Roxburghshire families, and was familiar in his early 
years with both the scenery and the inhabitants, and 
the history and traditions, of that romantic land. He 
was, indeed, fed with the legendary lore of the Bor- 
ders, as with a mother’s milk; and it was this, no 
doubt, which gave his mind so remarkable a taste for 
the manners of the middle ages, to the exclusion of all 
sympathy for either the ideas of the ancient classics, 
or the literature of modern manners. There was 
something additionally engaging to a mind like his in 
the poetical associations which have so long rendered 
this region the very Arcadia of Scotland. The Tweed, 
flowing majestically from one end of it to the other; 
the Teviot, a scarcely less noble tributary ; with all 
the lesser streams connected with these two—the Jed, 
the Gala, the Ettrick, the Yarrow, and the Quair— 
had, from the revival of Scottish poetry, been sung by 
unnumbered bards, many of whose names have pe- 
rished, like flowers, from the face of the earth which 
they adorned. From all these associations mingled 
together, did’ the mind of this transcendant genius 
draw its first and its happiest inspiration. 

The general character of this district of Scotland is 
pastoral. Here and there, along the banks of the 
streams, there are alluvial stripes called haughs, all of 
which are finely cultivated ; and the plough, in many 
places, has ascended the hill to a considerable height ; 
but the land in general is a succession of pastoral emi- 
nences, which are either green tothe top, or swathed in 
dusky heath, unless where a patch of young and green 
wood seeks to soften the climate and the soil. Much of 
the land still belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
other descendants of noted Border chiefs, and it an- 
nually supplies much of what both clothes and feeds the 
British population. Being little intruded upon by ma- 
nufactures, or any other thing calculated to introduce 
new ideas, its population exhibit, in general, those 
primitive features of character which are so invariably 
found to characterize a pastoral people. Even where, 
in such cases as Hawick and Galashiels, manufactures 
have established an isolated seat, the people are hardly 
distinguishable, in simplicity and homely virtues, from 
the tenants of the hills. : 

Starting at Kelso upon an excursion over this coun- 
try, the traveller would soon reach Roxburgh, where 
the Teviot and the Tweed are joined—a place noted in 
early Scottish history for the importance of its town 
and castle, now alike swept away. Pursuing upwards 
the course of the Teviot, he would first be tempted 
aside into the sylvan valley of the Jed, on the banks 
of which stands the ancient and picturesque town of 
Jedburgh, and whose beauties have been rapturously 
described by Thomson, who spent many of his young- 
est and happiest years amidst its beautiful draes. 
Farther up, the Teviot is joined by the Aill, and, far- 
ther up still, by the Rule, a rivulet whose banks were 
once occupied almost exclusively by the warlike clans 
of Turnbull and Rutherford. Next is the Slitrig, and 
next the Borthwick; after which, the accessories of 
this mountain stream cease to be distinguished. Every 
stream has its valley ; every valley has its particular 
class of inhabitants—its own tales, songs, and tradi- 
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tions ; and when the traveller contrasts its noble hills, 
and clear trotting burnies, with the tame landscapes 
of “ merry England,” he is at no loss to see how the 
natives of a mountainous region come to distinguish 
their own country so much in poetical recollection, 
and behold it with such exclusive love. When the 
Englishman is absent from his home, he sees a scene 
not much different from what he is accustomed to, and 
regards his absence with very little feeling. But 
when a native of these secluded vales visits another 
district, he finds an alien peculiarity in every object: 
the hills are of a different height and vesture; the 
streams are different in size, or run in a different di- 
rection. Every thing tells him that he is not at home. 
And, when returning to his own glen, how every dis- 
tant hill-top comes out to his sight, as a familiar and 
companionable object! How every less prominent fea- 
ture reminds him of that place which, of all the earth, 
he calls his own! Even when he crosses what is 
termed the height of the country, and but sees the 
waters running ¢owards that cherished place, his heart 
is distended with a sense of home and kindred, and he 
throws his very soul upon the stream, that it may be 
carried before him to the spot where he has garnered 
up all his most valued affections. 

There is one part of Roxburghshire which does 
not belong to the great vale of the Tweed, and yet is 
as essentially as any a part of the Land of Scott. This 
is Liddesdale, or the vale of the Liddel, a stream which 
seeks the Solway, and forms part of the more west- 
erly border. Nothing out of Spain could be more 
wild or lonely than this pastoral vale, which once har- 
boured the predatory clans of Elliot and Armstrong, 
but is now occupied by a race of more than usually 
primitive sheep-farmers. It is absolutely overrun with 
song and legend, of which Sir Walter Scott reaped an 
ample harvest for his Border Minstrelsy, including 
the fine old ballads of Dick o’ the Cow, and Jock o’ 
the Syde. 

It may be said, indeed, that, of all places in the south 
of Scotland, the attention of the great novelist was first 
fixed upon Liddesdale. In his second literary effort 
—the Lay of the Last Minstrel—he confined himself 
in a great measure to Teviotdale, in the upper part of 
which, about three miles above Hawick, stands Branx- 
holm Castle, the chief scene of the poem. The old 
house has been much altered since the supposed era of 
the Lay ; but it has nevertheless more of an ancient 
than a modern appearance, and does not much disap- 
point a modern beholder. For a long time, the Buc- 
cleuch family have left it to the occupancy of the 
individuals who act as their agents or chamberlains 
on this part of their extensive property; and it is at 
present kept in the best order, and surrounded by some 
fine woods of ancient and modern growth. Seated on 
a lofty bank, it still overlooks that stream, and is over- 
topped by those hills, to which, it will be recollected, 
lady”’ successively addressed her witching incan- 
tations. Immediately below the bank is a small col- 
lection of cottages, one of which has also a poetical 
history. It was the residence, upwards of a century 
ago, of a woman named Jean the Ranter, who sold ale, 
and had, among other children, one daughter of espe- 
cial beauty. One day, while this bonny lass of Branx- 
holm, as she was called, was spreading clothes upon 
the banks of the Teviot, she was seen by a young mi- 
litary officer named Maitland, who immediately fell so 
deeply in love with her, that he was induced to make 
her his wife. By this strange alliance, which was 
considered soextraordinary in those days as to be partly 
attributed to witchcraft on the part of her mother, the 
bonny lass became the progenitrix of a family of gen- 
try in Mid-Lothian, while the grandson of one of her 


sisters was lately known at Hawick, under the fami- 
liar name of Willie Craw, as a crazed poet and men- 
dicant. The story was putinto verse by Allan Ramsay, 
who states, that, when first seen by her lover, 
“A petticoat, and boddice clean, 
Was sum o’ a’ her claithing”— 

and it seems to have been the opinion of this ingenious 
poet, that dress was the reverse of requisite to set off 
her native charms. 

Not only did this country supply Walter Scott with 
many of the ideas that enter into his poetry, but also 
with some of the characters, scenes, and incidents of 


his still more delightful novels. Itis not our purpose - 


to enter specifically into these ; but we shall state what 
we lately ascertained respecting an individual, who 
appears to have been the original of a character hi- 
therto, perhaps, the most misty and unreal of all his 
fictitious creations. The person we allude to was an 
Englishman named Peter Stranger, or Japhet Crook, 
who, about a hundred years ago, migrated into Esk- 
dale, and, possessing some smattering of scientific 
knowledge, was enabled to impose upon the Duke of 
Buccleuch (the son of the Duke of Monmouth), in so 
far as to induce his Grace to enter into some weighty 
and expensive operations for the purpose of digging 
and smelting iron. These operations were conducted 
at a place not far from the old tower of Gilnockie, 
where formerly Johnnie Armstrong practised a pro- 
fession hardly less dishonest, and where there is still 
a hamlet, termed, from Stranger’s operations, the 
Forge. 

From what we have heard of the pretensions of this 
impostor, we entertain no doubt that he must have 
supplied the idea of Dousterswivel in the Antiquary, 
like whom he was in due time detected, and obliged 
to withdraw hurriedly to his native country. The 
subsequent history of this person was curious. Tra- 
velling through England, he fell into acquaintance at 
an inn with an old gentleman, who, having much 
wealth, and no near, or at least no dear relations, was 
somewhat puzzled as to the manner in which he should 
make his will. Stranger professed to be in exactly 
the same circumstances, and, by a train of artful de- 
vices, prevailed upon the old gentleman to make a will 
in his favour, while he, at the same time, should re- 
turn the compliment by bequeathing all his own ima- 
ginary property to his friend; so that the longest 
liver should enjoy the whole. The two wills were 
formally drawn up at York, and, in a short time, the 
death of the old gentleman put Peter Stranger into 
the possession of a large fortune. The brother of the 
deceased lost no time in coming forward to claim his 
rights, but after a long litigation it was found that 
the will could not be invalidated. The fraud, how. 
ever, was fully proved, and Stranger was condemned 
to be imprisoned for life, and to have his cose and his 
ears cut off. It is said that the hardened wretch bore 
this punishment with unshrinking fortitude, coolly 
remarking, that “ they might peel his head like a tur- 
nip—he would not care—so long as they left him his 
fortune.” The case made a considerable noise in 
England, as is testified by an allusion to it in Pope's 
Third Moral Essay, addressed to Lord Bathurst :— 

“* P. What riches give us, let us, then, inquire: 

Meat, fire, and clothes. B. What more? P. Meat, 

clothes, and fire. 

Is this too little? Would you more than live? 

Alas! "tis more than Turner finds they give. 

Alas! ‘tis more than (all his visions past) 

Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last! 

What can they give? to dymg Hopkins, heirs ? 

To Chartres, vigour ? Japhet, nese and cars T° 
To which last clause, the poet appends the following 
note :—“‘ Japhet Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, war 
punished with the loss of those parts, for having forged 
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a conveyance of an estate to himself, upon which he 
took up several thousand pounds. He was at the same 
time sued in Chancery for having fraudulently obtained 
a will, by which he possessed another considerable 
estate, in wrong of the brother of the deceased. By 
these means he was worth a great sum, which (in re- 
ward for the smal] loss of his ears) he enjoyed in per- 
son till his death, and quietly left to his executor.” 

Such was the history of the individual who appears 
to have given the hint for Dousterswivel. We shall 
only add, that whether Crook or Stranger were the 
real name of the adventurer, the latter was that by 
which he went in Eskdale, and was transmitted, ac- 
cordingly, to an illegitimate daughter—Nelly Stran- 
ger—whom he left in that country, and who lived to 
a considerable age. 

Not far from the same district, the novelist appears 
to have been supplied with the ground-story of the 
tale of Guy Mannering. A Dumfriesshire gentle- 
man, whom we shall call Cavers of Gatehill, was mar- 
ried for many years to a Galloway lady, a relation 
to a celebrated northern peeress, without her having 
had any children, till at length, during a long stay 
which he was compelled to make in England, she had 
a child, who, he was but too well assured, was not his 
own, and whose birth the lady did not long survive. 
By the terms of his marriage-contract, this child, 
whose illegitimacy he could not now prove, was the 
heiress of his estate—a circumstance repugnant in the 
highest degree to his feelings, and which he was re- 
solved to use every means in his power to avert. In 
the hope of keeping the child ignorant of its own des- 
tinies, and blinding the world at large to its fate, he 
placed it under the charge of a poor shepherd, dwell- 
ing in the hills of the English border, a few miles from 
Carlisle. Though he used every means of conceal- 
ment, the child, as she grew up, was known or sup- 
posed to be his, and a young man, of the name of 
Rugby, in time wrote to Mr Cavers, requesting his per- 
mission to marry her. To this letter Mr Cavers paid 
no attention, and the marriage accordingly proceeded. 
Rugby set up business as the keeper of a public house 
in Carlisle, and had two children by his wife, a boy 
and agirl. Though no attention was paid to the fa- 
mily by Mr Cavers, his wife's relation, the celebrated 
peeress above mentioned, invariably called at the house 
in passing to or from England, and latterly took charge 
of the two children, the former of whom she sent out 
to India, while the latter, being most respectably edu- 
eated and set forward in the world, was eventually 
married to a Welsh bishop. 

In the course of a few years, Rugby fell into em- 
barrassed circumstances, and could conceive no better 
plan of redeeming them than selling to Mr Cavers, for 
a thousand pounds, the claim which he now knew his 
wife to have upon the estate of Gatehill. This paction 
was ratified in the most formal manner; but in the 
course of a few years more, Rugby became utterly 
ruined, and both he and his wife died ; about the same 
time Mr Cavers died ; and the estate passed quietly 
into the possession of a distant relation. 

When advanced to about thirty or forty years of 
age, Henry Rugby returned from India, with a small 
fortune and an impaired constitution. He purchased 
a small place of residence in Devonshire, where he in- 
tended to spend the remainder of his days, without 
ever once thinking of his native place, which he had 
left too young to have any recollection of, or suspect- 
ing the hereditary claims which he had upon an estate 
in the south of Scotland. Some time after, he hap- 
pened, by mere chance, to pay a visit to an East Indian 
friend, residing in the north of England; and, being 
fond of shooting, was easily induced by that person 
to accompany him on a sporting excursion into Dum- 
friesshire. Fatigued one day with his amusement, he 
entered the cottage of an old woman, and, while he 
refreshed himself with a drink of new milk, asked 
many questions, such as are apt to occur toa stranger, 
respecting the places in the neighbourhood. He in 
particular asked the name and proprietor of a hand- 
some seat on the face of a hill at no great distance, to 
which the old woman replied, that that was Gatehill, 
and that it belonged to Ruosy, although 
another persor. was in possession of it. Struck by 
this information, he made farther inquiries at Car- 
lisle, and soon became acquainted with an attorney, 
who undertook to prosecute his claim before the Court 
of Session, where, after a tedious litigation, it was af- 
Gfrmed. The intelligence of his success was sent him 

by an express, and he immediately callea together a 
few friewds, to celebrate it by a feast; but, alas for 


the triumphs of mortals! being tempted to drink ra- 
ther more than the delicate state of his health in ge- 
neral permitted, he was found dead next morning. 
The eventual fate of the case before the House of 
Lords, to which it was appealed, we have not ascer- 
tained; but we think there can be little donht, that, 
though different in many respects from the tale of 
Guy Mannering, there was enough of it to have sug- 
gested to the imagination of Sir Walter Scott the lead- 
ing points of that admirable fiction. 
(This subject will be concluded in a subsequent article.) 


THE BENT OF GENIUS. 
Ir is a very ancient maxim not only that poets are 
born with a particular constitution of mind, which it 
is not possible to acquire by any future training, but 
that there are in all men innate capacities, by the dic- 
tates of which, each is directed in the choice of the 
study or calling to which he addicts himself. By this 
diversity of talent itis that a proper poise is preserved 
in the framework of society, and none of its parts al- 
lowed to become too strong or too weak for the rest. 
The stream of mind, diverging into innumerable chan- 
nels, is thus conducted equally over the whole expanse 
of human interests, and imparts vigour to all alike, 
instead of being attracted into a few large currents, 
each tearing up a deep bed for itself, and manifesting 
strength indeed, but communicating no beneficial in- 
fluence to its adjacent borders. ‘Let us take a familiar 
example to illustrate what is meant. Of what inesti- 
mable advantage is it toa country town that the mem- 
bers of its community are all impelled, each in the 
exercise of his particular qualifications, to follow dif- 
ferent professions, whereby one becomes a grocer, an- 
other a draper, a third a tailor, a fourth a butcher, and 
so on, and a variety of conveniences are made of easy 
access to the whole township! Let us suppose that 
all the youths of the place applied themselves to the 
study of medicine, and, as is usual in such situations, 
conjoined with the practice of physicians the business 
of ai ies. The windows in the main street 
would no doubt soon exhibit a brilliant show ; with 
thesun glittering upon the numberless bottles of many- 
coloured waters, or when the vivid rainbow hues were 
displayed by lamp-light, and contrasted with the sur- 
rounding darkness, the effect of the gorgeous scene 
would be overpowering ; no city ever offered any thing 
half so magnificent. But the condition of the people 
would, nevertheless, be most deplorable. Not an ar- 
ticle to be had but “‘ the best patent medicines !” no 
resource for him that objected to pills, but to take po- 
tions; and for him that had a horror of potions, no 
alternative but pills! Such a consummation is hap- 
pily prevented, by the endless variety and degrees of 
fntellectual capacity by which some are prompted to 
high undertakings, while others conteat themselves 
with humbler but equally indispensable occupations. 

In the allotment of different capacities to the indi- 
viduals of the human family, there is nothing more 
startling than in the appointment of different condi- 
tions; yet some philosophers have thought it neces- 
sary to maintain, that, in point of intellectual endow- 
ments, all men come into the world on a level of 
equality—that the bent of their minds is wholly 
determined by cir and that every quali- 
fication is the result of culture. This doctrine is by 
them considered to be much more cheering to all who 
are fired with a noble emulation of excellence; for if 
we are to sit down in the belief, that, in as far as we 
ourselves are concerned, our characters are immuta- 
ble, and that a limit is set to our attainments which 
it is impossible to surmount, then are we indeed the 
creatures of accident, condemned to intellectual bond- 
age, and undeserving of any credit for the most ho- 
nourable or useful actions. In this general view of 
the case there is something extremely fallacious—for 
though born to unequal means, no one is precluded 
from exertion, but, ou the contrary, incited to greater 
efforts, lest those whose natural talents are less, 
should, by superior diligence, outstrip the more highly 
favoured—yet, a farther statement of the arguments 
by which these views are supported, will introduce us 
to subjects of curious and most interesting inquiry. 

It is noticed, from the earliest years of some boys, 
that their apprehensions are duller than those of their 
companions ; let instructors do what they please, they 
can never, by the gentlest persuasions or the harshest 
stripes, quicken their doltish wits to keep pace with 
apter scholars. But this difference of capacity, unde- 
niable as it is, and observable in all the stages of life, 
is by no means decisive of the question: it brings us 
to an early period of human existence, and shows us 
what the boys are, after being modified by the previous 
education to which each has been subjected; but it 
does not exhibit the soul in its naked and native 
energy, before its efforts were either curbed in one 
direction or encouraged in another. In the first two 
years of their lives, children learn a great deal more 
of what is practically useful, than they do in the same 
time at any future period of their lives—they learn 
the use of r senses and their limbs; at first they 
have no notion of grasping or holding fast ; they have 


no notion of what will hurt them, or of what is harm- 
less, and will seize the edge of a razor as readily as a 
bunch of feathers; they have no knowledge of the 
comparative santes | of objects, and sometimes make 
long and ineffectual attempts to move from its place a 
weight which it takes the strength of a full-grown 
person to raise: it would be endless to enumerate all 
the acquisitions they have to make ; and in the course 
of these, no two children are placed exactly in the 
same circumstances, or have their faculties exercixed 
precisely in the same manner. If it were possiblethat 
they could be so situated and so trained, then we 
should probably observe similar results in an unifor. 
mity of dispositions and of abilities; had they been 
equally encouraged to pursue one thing and avoid an- 
other, their inclinations would have run with the same 
force in the same channel. But this is not the case ; 
and their characters come to be as various as the 
seemingly unimportant, but, in reality, most infiuen- 
tial events in their little lives. No one can tell how 
many empires have stood fast, because, in numerous 
instances, the desire of dominion was checked in in- 
fant minds. by fruitless attempts to remove a heavy 
piece of furniture, or to push back the walls of the 
chamber, in order to obtain larger scope for their nur- 
sery gambols. The mystery which involved the sources 
of the Nile, and the termination of the Niger, was per- 
haps prolonged for ages, in consequence of the spirit 
of adventure being extinguished in more one 
child, who, on first venturing a-field, got into sloughs, 
and escaped, after great consternation and floods of 
tears, shoeless. The powerful effect produced by such 
trivial occurrences on the youthful and flexible powers 
of thought, has never been duly considered, and can 
never perhaps be properly estimated. 

But to go a step higher still—we see that there isa 
frequent conformity between the mind, and the body 
which it inhabits. We no more expect to find the 
fiery energy of the Arab scintillating from the calm 
eyes of a Dutchman, than that pepper should be pro- 
duced from reeds in the fens of Holland or of Lincoln- 
shire; and even among men of the same nation we 
uniformly perceive the varieties of mental character 
conjoined with corresponding peculiarities of frarne. 
Clumsy limbs and a Sooey lumbering figure are not 
accompanied by vivacity of wit and a penetrating 
judgment; but small men, “ good of their inches,” 
are instinct with activity of mind, as if their souls, 
condensed in a small compass, were fitted, like a gar- 
rison whose posts are not too far apart, to be on the 
alert at every point. Nay, in the very same person, 
whatever tends to invigorate the body enlivens the 
mind in an equal degree. In support of these opi- 
nions, many striking facts are adduced ; but into these 
we shall not at present enter. 

Whatever truth there may be in these speculations 
—and they are undoubtedly of great weight as far as 
they go—the soundness of the popular opinion is not 
shaken by them. They prove only that ideas are not 
innate, but are communicated, according to circum. 
stances, from the external world; while they leave 
uncontroverted the fact, that the capacity or aptitude 
for entertaining particular classes of ideas is implanted 
in the mind from the earliest period of its connection 
with the body. That a sluggish soul for the most 
part finds a congenial habitation in an inactive body, 
is apparent enough to the most limited observation. 
It is also true that a mind so situated is subjected to 
a disadvantage in depending for its impressions upen 
an inefficient set of intelligencers, which is the case 
when the bodily senses are obtuse. But are not the 
abilities of the workman displayed by the very instru- 
ments to the use of which he accustoms himself? Lf 
a labourer resorts to ponderous implements, and mani- 
fests a predilection for felling trees, we do not usually 
predicate of him, that, with the same industry and 
with minuter tools, he would have been as expert in 
the more ingenious art of engraving upon wood. His 
occupation is gprocsee | determined by his aptitude for 
slow, although powertul, exertions of muscular ener- 
gy, which is something very different from that nicety 
of touch and manual dexterity which are necessary 
to turn the lines that are to express the features, or 
to scoop those hollows that are to give to a miniature 
landscape its contrasts of light and shade, and to hit 
off, with precision and ease, the difficult transitions 
from the one to the other. There is no more reason 
for supposing an original uniformity in all men’s 
minds, than for alleging that the stamina of the bodily 
frame and the groundwork of the features at first 
presented no variety, but were modified and moulded 
wholly by the foods and drinks which nourished them, 
and by the pressure of the atmosphere amid which 
they were developed. 

Precocity of genius in particular directions is so fre- 
quently manifested, that it is not possible to conceive 
that it depends in any measure upon circumstances or 
education. When a lady, who has since made a con- 
nego figure in the world, was an infant, her fa- 
ther’s residence happening to be within hearing of one 
of the city clocks, she withdrew her lips from the 
breast to listen to the hours when they were struck ; 
from which, even at that early period, it was with truth 
conjectured that the vibration of sound affected, in 
her, organs peculiarly sensible to musical impressions. 
How many at the same age were then, and have since 
heen, within range of the same peals, who yet conti- 
nued to drain their nurses with a total indifference to 
their loudest reports! And yet, if it were true that 


children are nothing but what early circumstances 
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make them, a love of melody should distinguish all 
thuse, who, having been born within a certain dis- 
tance of a church bell, have had the capabilities of 
their ears aroused by such repeated and sonorous ap- 
peals tothem. The same girl justified the expecta- 
tion of her parents by playing to admiration on the 
=. at five years of age, and, being patronized 
by the Duchess of Buccleuch, composed music, and 
published it, and dedicated it to her patroness when 
she was eight. 

It is true that a deficient ear may be to a certain 
extent rectified, and rendered more susceptible of har- 
monious modulations of sound. Dr Vandermonde’s 

riments to correct what is called a false voice 
proved this very satisfactorily. He conceived that 
defects in the utterance arose for the most part from 
some inequality of strength in the organs of hearing, 
or from some want of delicacy or tension, so that discord- 
ant sounds are communicated to the sensorium, in en- 
deavouring toimitate which, our own tonesare pitched 
in an unpleasant key. In accordance with this theory, 
he took a child whose voice was unmusical into a 
spacious apartment, and, having stopped one of her 
ears, made her recede till she no longer heard the 
sound of a repeating-watch which he held in his hand. 
Desiring her to remain in the place where this hap- 
pened, he advanced, removed the cotton to the other 
ear, and then, resuming his former position, caused 
the watch again to strike. The child was surprised 
to find that she again heard tolerably well. Having 
thus ascertained which ear was the weak one, the 
other was kept as close as possible, in order to exer- 
cise that which wanted strength. The child was re- 
quested to sing from time to time, and the other 
necessary experiments were made to discover whether 
both ears had been brought to have the same sensibi- 
lity. In this manner a true voice was obtained in the 
same proportion that the perception of sound was har- 
monized. These experiments are exceedingly curious, 
as proving that an ear for music may be wonderfully 
improved when it is imperfect, if people will take the 
necessary trouble while the organs are tender, and 
susceptible of modification. But we do not learn that 
any one was ever made a musical prodigy by the use 
of these means; and we have abundant instances, be- 
sides the one already alluded to, of children who have 
been so, almost without any sort of cultivation. The 
force of natural genius might be shown to be equally 
— in all other departments of human know- 
ledge ; so that the effect produced upon mind, by mat- 
ter, or, in other words, by external circumstances of 
every kind, though great, must be pronounced to be 
only subsidiary ; the popular opinion, in this instance, 
asin many others, being found to maintain its ground 
against all the ingenuity of speculatists. 


A TALE OF TWEEDDALE. 
Asupst the hills of that district of Scotland called 
Tweeddale, there are many lonely vallies, which seem 
remote from all human ken—-little separate regions, 
where you may loiter for a summer's day without 
seeing a living thing, save a few straggling sheep, 
who lift up their heads in seeming wonder as you pass. 
Or there may rise from your foot a startled hare, or 
a covey of moorfow], unused to such intrusion ; where 
no sound reaches your ear excepting the song of the 
sky-lark, the bleat of the sheep, the hum of the wild 
bee, and the low murmuring of a burn, stealing along 
its quiet way to pay its tribute tothe Tweed. It was 
to one of those sequestered spots, being a stranger in 
the country, that I was one day led by an old man, 
who undertook to be my guide to the best streams 
for trout-fishing. But though now deserted by man, 
as I have described this valley, there had been a time 
when it was inhabited, as appeared from a roofless 
and ruined hut, over the walls of which the ivy and 
the wild-flower had apparently crept for years. I ob- 
served to my guide what a lonely dwelling it must 
have been. “It was so,” said the old man; “ but 
love and youth can make any place a paradise; and 
happiness once dwelt there, though it did not continue; 
and though the fate of its hapless inhabitants made a 
great noise in the country at the time, it is now ina 
measure forgotten, for it ismore than fifteen years since 
a fire was kindled in that lone house.” Perceiving by 
this that something remarkable had happened to the 
last occupiers of the desolated hut, and being tired with 
ascending and descending the neighbouring hills, I sat 
down, and requested the old man, who was the school- 
master of a village where I had for some days taken up 
my abode, to gratify my curiosity by repeating to me 
the story to which he had alluded. The place where I 
had chosen my seat was a little grassy bank, near the 
brink of the rivulet, and about forty yards below the 
site of the little ruin, which stood on the side of a hill; 
and the old man, having placed himself beside me, 
began his narration. 


“My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, 
an opportunity of observing with accuracy the dispo- 
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respectable weaver in our village, of whjch, as she 
grew up to womanhood, she was the pride. When 
scarce twenty years old, she married William Brydon, 
a sensible, well-disposed young man, who was princi- 
pal shepherd to the owner of this property, and came 
here with him to live in that cottage which is now a 
ruin, but which was then, by the unwearied industry 
of Helen, a neat and comfortable habitation ; and 
never, in those early days of her marriage, did 
lark carol more blithely to the sun, than did she 
while employed in her household occupations, og, 
as, passing over the heather with a light A 
carried some refreshment to her William, whé de- 
tained with his flock in some more distant sheep-walk. 
Even when left by herself in this wild solitude, she 
felt no loneliness, for all was peace and joy within and 
without. William loved her entirely, and her alone ; 
and she knew it, and in that knowledge all her earthly 
wishes were complete. Yet was this feeling of felicity 
still increased, when, before the year had completed its 
circle, she sat, in a summer evening, on yonder little 
turf seat at the door, with her infant in her arms, 
watching her husband descending the opposite hill, 
and drawing nearer and nearer, till at length her 
baby shared with her in his caresses. The second 
winter of their abode here was unusually severe, but 
it was William's care to guard his wife and his child 
from its inclemency, by many little ingenious contri- 
vances to render their cottage more impervious to the 
cold; while Helen looked forward each day with long- 
ing solicitude to the evening hour which restored him 
to a participation of its comforts, and seated him by 
its cheerful hearth. And thus the winter had nearly 
passed away, and they began to anticipate the varied 
joys of spring, when the birds would again sing around 
their cot, and all nature, awakened from its wintry 
sleep, would start anew into life and joy. The month 
of February arrived, and the weather seemed so set- 
tled and serene, that, for two successive Sabbaths, 
Helen, with her infant enveloped in her cloak, and 
accompanied by her husband, had crossed the hills to 
the parish churck. On the second of those Sabbaths, 
they “ took sweet counsel,” and, walking together to 
the house of God, they conversed of a better and a 
purer world, where they should fear noafter parting. 
And as Helen listened to her husband, who was elo- 
quent on this subject, she thought she had never heard 
him speak so like a minister, or seen him so fuli 
of holy hope. I notice this particularly, as it was a 
circumstance I shall have occasion to mention again. 
On the next morning after this conversation, William 
departed with the sheep from this valley for a distant 
fair. The weather was still fine when he gathered 
his flock, and bade farewell to his beloved Helen for 
three days, promising to rewurn on the evening of the 
third. He had never been absent from his home all 
night but twice since his marriage, and that for asin- 
gle night each time. His wife, however, expressed no 
fear from being Jeft alone for so unwonted a time; for 
the fact is, that there is in general more courage in 
women of her humble rank in life, than in any other, 
for they are tco much occupied to find time for the in- 
dulgence of idle alarms; nor do they meet with any 
encouragement to affect fears till the folly becomes a 
habit. Neither did William experience any uneasi- 
ness on account of the solitariness of the dwelling in 
which he was to leave her, considering that very cir- 
cumstance as the principal warrant for her safety. 


* The weather, I have said, was fine at the time of 
his departure, but in our treacherous climate, and 
especialiy in these hilly districts, there is nothing 
more uncertain than a continuance of settled weather 
at that season of the year; and never did it exhi- 
bit more rapid transitions than during the three 
days of William’s absence. Before the shades of 
the first night had fallen on the hills, the rain had 
descended their sides in torrents, and swelled the 
little burn into a river. On the second night, the 
clonds had disappeared, and a keen frost succeeded, 
which, ere morning, arrested the water in its course, 
and transformed the ground for some distance round 
where we now sit into a frozen lake. Again, another 
change came o'er the spirit of the sturra : dark clouds 
began to muster, and showers of sleet and snow to 
fall, till all again was hoary wiuter. But still, when 
night came on, there was seemingly, from the quiet- 
ness of its descent, no depth of snow, though it had 
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of garments, a warm supper, ‘a blazing ingle and a 
clean hearth-stane,’ for her William, and often opened 
the door to listen and to look out, if haply she might 
discern his dark figure against the opposite white hill, 
descending the foot-path toward his home. She was, 
however, as often disappointed, and returned again to 
heap fresh fuel on the fire, till she began to feel, first, 
the heart-sickness of ‘hope deferred,’ and then the 
heavy pressure of foreboding evil ; and when her baby 
waked, there were in the melancholy tones of the hyma 
with which she soothed him to his rest, a soul-subdu- 
ing pathos ; for it has been my lot to hear again that 


lullaby when it sounded even more deeply affecting . 


than it could then have done. Poor Helen continued 
all night her visits to the door, till at length, just as 
morning began to dawn, she heard her name shouted 
out by the well-known voice of William. Joy came 
to her heart, for she thought he had seen her, and, 
though she looked in vain for him, still he was near. 
But again she heard his voice, and his words fell dis- 
tinctly on her ear, ‘Oh Helen, Helen, I perish.’ She 
flew with the speed of lightning down the bank ; but 
when she approached near to this spot, her progress 
was arrested, for the ice, from which the water had 
receded below, would not bear her weight. And then 
it was for the first time she discovered, through the 
indistinct glimmering of the dawn, and by his own 
words, that, on William’s having reached the middle 
of the burn, where the force of the stream below had 
rendered it hollow, the ice gave way, and he was only 
kept from sinking by his arms resting on the sur- 
rounding part, which was still firm. Again and again 
did Ellen try in each direction to reach him, in spite 
of his urgent entreaties to keep off, and his as- 
surances that he had hepes of being able to maintain 
his position for a length of time, from the manuer in 
which he was wedged between the ice, and its appa- 
rent thickness in that place where it had been gurged 
together, though he feared to make the smallest ex- 
ertion to extricate himself, lest he should go down. 
In this extremity there was only one course which 
gave the agonized Helen any chance of saving the liie 
of her husband, and that was, to seek for aid more 
efficient than her own. Meantime, William was al. 
most fainting with exhaustion from fatigue, cold, and 
hunger; and Heien, thinking that if she could supply 
him with some food, he would be better able to endure 
his situation till she could procure assistance, she ran 
to the house, and, putting some of what had been in- 
tended for his supper into a small basket, she took a 
sheep crook, and, having tied a stick to one end of it, 
she hooked the basket on to the other end, and in 
this manner conveyed it to him. At the same time 
she pushed a blanket close to him with the crock, 
and, having seen him draw it by degrees round his 
head and shoulders, she returned to the cottage, wrapt 
her child in a small blanket, and, throwing her cloak 
around her, took it in her arms; then, having taken a 
hasty leave of her husband, in words which were half 
a farewell and half a solemn prayer for his preserva- 
tion till her return, she set off on her journey of four 
miles to the next farm-house, for no nearer was there 
a& human dwelling. 

“ Helen Symington was at all times active, but now 
a supernatural strength seemed to be given her; 
and, in spite of her burden, she proceeded swiftly 
through the snow, surmounting the hills with in- 
credible rapidity, and flying rather than running 
down their declivities. Thus she proceeded till nearly 
three of the miles were passed ; but the snow, which 
had ceased falling for some time, now again began to 
descend thickly, and was accompanied by sudden gusts 
of wind, which drove it full in her face, and prevented 
her seeing the different objects by which she marked 
her way. She wandered on in this manner, endeavour. 
ing toavoid the deeper parts of the snow, which the wind 
was beginning to drift into hillocks on all sides of her; 
while she was almost driven frantic by the fear of losing 
her way, and by the cries of her infant. In vain did she 
endeavour to warm him, by pressing his little limbs 
close to her bosom, and by doubling and redoubling 
the cloak over him, regardless of her own exposure to 
the biting blast. He at length gave over crying, and, 
texrful that the torpor of death had seized him, and 
feeling her own strength beginning to fail, despair 
seemed to seize her, when the snow ceased for a short 
time, and she found that she had wandered far away 
from the road to the onstead which she so eagerly 
sought to reach. But thoughts of her husband again 
strung her nerves, and she once more regained the 
right direction. This happened several times; and 
had she been alone concerned, she must have perished ; 
for nothing but the energy inspired by the faint hope 
of saving ies husband and child, prevented her from 
lying down to die. But what a gleam of joy shot 
t 


rough her overspent frame, when, on looking u;), 
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farm-house at a short distance! New strength seemed 
now again imparted to her stiffening limbs; and she 
reached the door, told her tale, and almost immediately 
four men, belonging to the farm, were ready to start, 
with all necessary implements, for extricating William 
from his singular and perilous situation. Helen's 
infant, which had been benumbed for many hours, 
showed little signs of recovery: she however delivered 
it, though with an aching heart, to the farmer's wife 
(a benevolent woman, who was herself a mother), and 
determined, in spite of all advice and opposition, to 
return to her husband. Nor, had she remained, could 
she have served the poor infant, who died shortly af- 
ter she left the house. 

“ The poor distracted wife, mounted on horseback be- 
hind aman, now proceeded on her way with all the speed 
the animal could exert in its toilsome journey, while 
her whole soul was absorbed in the one desire of find- 
ing her husband alive, of which no hope could have been 
entertained, but for the depth of the valley, which, from 
the way that the wind set, might, in a great measure, 
have occasioned it to escape the drift that was fast 
blocking up the roads, and transforming plains into 
hills. t who shall calculate the years of misery 
which Helen seemed to endure, while this suspense 
hung overher? She was, as I have said, possessed of 

and ardent feelings, and they were now strained to 
their utmost tension. After much difficulty in avoid- 
ing the deeper wreaths of snow, and in floundering 
through the less dangerous, the party at length reach- 
ed the entrance of the valley. All here seemed propi- 
lious to their hopes, for the snow was but littie drifted. 
The men who were on foot had, however, by a nearer 
way, which the horse could not travel, first reached 
the spot where, sad to tell, though poor William ‘still 
retained his suspended posture, the snow was drifted 
ever him, and he no longer breathed. They had, 
however, succeeded in extricating the body, which 
they bore to the cot, and laid upon a bed before the 
arrival of Helen, who, with a frantic hope still cling- 
ing to her heart, repeated, unweariedly and often, 
every means to bring him back to life, though foiled 
in all. Alas, poor girl! her young and ardent heart 
had loved ber husband almost to idolatry, and with 
him the charm of life was fled. The spring of hope 
and existence was dried up at the fountain head. The 
stroke was too heavy for her to bear, and a brain fever 
was the i diate q of her great bodily 
exertion and mental suffering. For a considerable 
time her life was despaired of; yet youth, and the 
natural strength of her constitution, gained a transi- 
tory triumph, and some degree of bodily health re- 
turned, but the mind had become an utter ruin. She 
was removed, as soon as it could be safely accomplished, 
back to our village, and became again an inmate of 
her father’s house, where I have often sat for hours 
listening to the suggestions of her wayward fancy, 
where William still reigned paramount. Fortunately, 
all that had passed since the intensity of her suffering 
began, seemed quite annihilated in her recollection, 
for she talked of her husband as still absent at the 
fair, and still sung to her infant that hymoa with 
which she soothed it to sleep on the first night of her 
misfortunes, and which has often forced the tears 
from my eyes, and the sobs from my breast. No 
tongue can describe the touching melody of her soft 
and melancholy voice, or the sweet subdued expres- 
sion of her beautiful countenance, which became daily 
more wan and delicate, till, at the end of two years, 
her weakness was so great, that she was unable to 
rise from her chair, and I was one evening sent for 
in haste to see her. When I entered her father’s 
house, I was met by the old man, who imparted to me 
the surprising intelligence that Helen had recovered 
her senses. | immediately anticipated that a change 
was about to take place, and had no sooner looked up- 
on her than I was confirmed in my opinion. Sorrow 
had completed its work, and she was about to pass from 
our sight for ever. The recollection of her husband's 
sad fate had returned with her reason. But neither 
the remembrance of it, of her own sufferings, nor the 
knowledge of her child's death, which she now knew 
for the first time, seemed to troulle her, for her 
thonghts were fixed on that better country where she 
rejoiced that they were already waiting her arrival, 
and spoke of the conversation which passed between 
William and her on the last Sabbath they were to- 
gether, as an earnest which it had pleased God w 
vouchsafe of their happy meeting. I am an elder of 
the church, and it was in that capacity that Helen sent 
for me to pray with her, which I did with a fervour I 
have seldom felt. But never has it been my lot to 
witness an appearance so heavenly as she exhibited 
when I rose from my knees. She satin her chair sup- 
ported by pillows, with her hands clasped, and her dark 
soft eyes beaming with an expression so holy, that she 
seemed like some disembodied spirit, which, having 
been perfected by suffering, had returned to encourage 
and to comfort those who were still in the vale of 
tears. When I bade her farewell, and promised to 
see her next day, it was with a presentiment that I 
looked upon her for the last time. And so it proved ; 
for | was next morning informed that her spirit had 
teken its fight about twelve o'clock the night be- 
fore.” 

The old man thus y tale; 
and, after sitting for some time in silent reflection, 
my guide again spoke, and, pointing toa deep pool 
at some distance down the stream, informed me that 
leorge trout were sometimes caught there; and hav- 
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ing adjusted our fishing tackle, we proceeded to it. 
But though our sport was unusually good, it did not 
banish from my mind, during that day, for a single 
instant, the affecting story of the ill-fated Helen 
Symington. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY TRAVELS. 
Wuey a traveller commences to write a history of his 
journey into the regions he has visited, he usually 
takes the trouble of informing his readers of the cause 
of his peregrinations. Following up this excellent 
practice, I have to premise, that, from my earliest years, 
I was reckoned a most adventurous boy. When onl 
four years of age, I undertook a journey from our dwell- 
ing, in the neighbourhood of Leadenhall Street, to the 
distant western territory of [yde Park ; and the won- 
derful sights which there met my eyes having given 
me an extraordinary thirst after foreign climes, I 
perused every book of travels I could secure, devour- 
ing, in particular, those on Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
similar countries; and, being afterwards placed in 
easy circumstances, I determined tu devete myself to 
the investigation of every thing remarkable, whether 
at home or abroad, and then communicate to the 
world the discoveries I had made. These delightful 
anticipations I am now about to fulfil. 

From previous information, I had gleaned that he 
who travels should consider his health of vital conse- 
quence ; since sickness impedes, and death usually 
terminates, a journey. Therefore, not intending to 
have a physician in my suite, nor a medicine-chest in 
my luggage, I procured a stout umbrella—one that 
would keep good in any climate, whether to keep off 
the rain or the powerful rays of the sun, and, by its 
bludgeon-like appearance when closed, keep respectful 
those persons who might otherwise become too fami- 
liar. Thus, having less to fear than many travellers, 
I speedily got beyond the bounds of the metropolis, 
and, after getting so far, endeavoured to ascertain: 
which way the wind blew, by suspending a hair over 
the face of my pocket-compass. My thermometer 
stood at 634. During these scientific inquiries I was 
accosted by a young man, who wished to know what 
it was o'clock. This I could not answer; but I added 
to his stock of information by proving that a pocket- 
compass was not a time-keeper. This led to friendly 
intercourse ; and together we travelled over the dreary 
waste of Hampton common. I learned his name was 
Timothy ; that he had left home because he chose ; 
that he had taken leave of no one; first, because he 
did not like; and, secondly, if he had, his excursion 
would have been prevented. Ue seemed like a bird 
escaped from a cage, and certainly possessed a love of 
travelling. In the latter particular there was reci- 
procity of feeling, and we were, consequently, drawn 
towards each other. But, however chat may make 
shorter a road, walking after being fatigued is not 
very conducive to pleasure; we therefore surveyed 
the immense space before us with dismay. It was on 
the Ist of June—the year is of no consequence—we 
were on the cuntines of Twickenham common, which 
is bounded on the north-east by the desert of Houn- 
slow, and on the west by the common of Teddington. 
We ardently hoped that some caravan might pass on 
our way, not that we were alarmed, but that it would 
be more pleasant to feel in security while passing any 
dangerous portion of this expansive country. 

I looked round—no human being near me save Tim 
—behind me stood some of the giant oaks of Bushy 
Park, and full in the front rose the furzes and the 
tall poplars of Twickenham. I could not, however, 
resist taking a sketch of an ancient landmark near 
the modern road. ‘Tim looked over my shoulder as I 
placed it in my book, saying, “ You might have written 
God knows how many pages, and I should not have 
understood it half so well.” “ You are fond cf the 
arts, Tim,” said I. “ Not altogether that,” replied 
he; “but because [ find reading more difficult.” 
“Ah! fam sorry for that, Tim,” said 1; “ because 
your usefulness and your pleasures will be consider- 
ably abridged.” ‘I am sorry for it,” replied Tim. 
“ Pray, Tim,” inquired I, “ to what does the pronoun 
itrefer?” “ The usefulness,” answered Tim. “ That 
does you credit,” said 1; “you must seek every op- 
portunity to improve yourself. You may travel with 
me, rendering all the assistance you can; and I will 
reward you as I may be enabled.” Tim nodded as- 
sent. “ My pursuits are literary and philosophical.” 
“ That's famous!” cried Tim. “ Fame may follow,” 
sighed I, “when bread is not required. We do not 
possess the longevity of a parrot, nor the accommo- 
dating appetite of achameleon. Few and full of sorrow 
are the days.” “Oh!” exclaimed Tim, “ many and 
full of fun would suit me better, Sir.” “ Be cautious, 
Tim,” said I, “ never to lessen the importance of the 
traveller by becoming a jack-pudding, particularly in 
those-regions through which I intend to pass.” 

It never occurred to me till now that I had neither 


but found nothing scientifically interesting. There 
are not any stupendous granite rocks, such as are seen 
in Upper Egypt—not a sphynx, nor a pyramid, nor a 
temple with a mummy in its chambers, nor the re- 
mains of a sarcophagus, nor an Ibis, nor a serpent 
with his tail in his mouth. I travelled with my pen- 
cil in my hand: both Tim and myself kept our eyes 
open, excepting those intervals occupied b: ee! 
yet neither of us saw any of those alluvial plains 
servable in Moldavia—not a fountain, such as are 
seen in Italy—no remains of architectural grandeur, 
sculpture, nor inscription—not one jet d’eau, like 
those common in Bulgaria—no arches nor obelisks, 
decorated with lines from the Koran, as in Turkey. 
In fact, there is not the least portion of ancient gran- 
deur in a state of dilapidation, to excite a traveller’s 
enthusiasm, on the extensive route alluded to, or the 
vast expanse lying before us, or between Hampton 
and Twickenham. 

In different districts of the country, the banks rose 
rather precipitously to the amazing height of four, 
sometimes ten feet, formed of gravel, or agrigillaceous 
earths, in various strata. On the summits of these 
banks, and in the vallies between, I observed a spe- 
cies of vegetation, which grew in filaments of unequal 
lengths, and generally of a greenish hue, in all pro- 
bability the Festuca ovina of Linneus. On this, some 
huge Seem quadrupeds of the Bos species were 
feeding. On examining more minutely, 1 found 
large portions of the soil to be entirely covered with 
this singular vegetation. 

It does not appear that the rhinoceros is to be found 
in any of the ranges of this country, nor that the 
crocodile nor alligator inhabit the lakes or pools, of 
which there are many. During the period I tra- 
versed this course, I had not seen one camel nor dro- 
medary ; therefore I concluded that the merchants of 
the bordering countries choose other means of convey- 
ing their wares. 

On one occasion I saw an immense cloud, of a light 
sandy colour, rise in the eastern horizon. It could 
not be a simoom, from its hue; it might have been a 
sirocco, but the breeze, which was becoming intoler- 
ably sultry, fortunately shifted to the north-west, and 
I escaped. To gratify Tim, I ascertained the lati- 
tude and the longitude; yet, how distant our position 
was from Bassora or Bagdad, I neglected to deter- 
mine. In vain did I hope some caravan would pass 
on our line of march ; for I had some apprehension 
from the tribes of wandering natives that might in- 
fest the country, and I was compelled to proceed with 
the utmost care, now moving slowly, then hastily, as 
circumspection dictated, until, greatly fatigued, I 
hailed the walls of Twickenham. Tim and poe 
towards each other, and piously ejaculated, “ thank 
Heaven.” 

As | approached the town, I observed what I con. 
ceived to be an incontestible evidence of the dawning 
of genius amongst the natives: it was a figure in 
which anatomy and character were united, drawn 
with chalk, on the outworks. The head was formed by 
a circle, from the lower extremity of which a zig-zag 
line descended, indicating the vertebre of the neck 
and back; a cross line was made a little below the 
head, for the clavicles; from which, on either side, 
were drawn lines, evidently the upper and lower 
arms, at the extremities of which the digiti expanded. 
A second cross line, at the base of the spinal column, 
represented the pelvis; from either extreme issued 
the lower limbs, in tolerable proportion. The whole 
figure had an air inclining to the heroic, but the 
lines which described the features were irresistibly 
comic. The mouth was curved upwards with a grin 
of confidence ; the nose was rather long, encroaching 
on the upper lip; the eyes were large, removed too 
far from the nose, and the pupils were so situated as 
to give an idea of great affection, from their inclina- 
tion towards each other. I could not learn if this 
were a delineation of the patron saint, or the guar- 
dian angel of the place; it was, notwithstanding, 
highly gratifying. 

I passed on without interruption into the heart of 
the town. No fortification, moat, or drawbridge; no 
officers of municipality, no gens-d’arme, no Cossacks, 
Bostangi, nor constables, to offer impediment while 
I examined several useful and ornamental objects, and 
I began to consider that I must have entered a coun- 
try where science and philosophy were extensively 
cultivated. 

In or near the centre of the town, a machine had 
been constructed expressly to exhibit the changes of 
the wind. On the summit of a tall painted staff is a 
perpendicular rod of iron, on which is made to uct a 
horizontal piece of metal, capable of being moved by 
the slightest breath of air, and in the form of an ar- 
row; therefore denominated a weather-cock. Well, 
the wind acting on the broad or feathered end of this 
arrow, its point turis to the quarter whence comes the 
breeze. The cardinal points are pointed ovt by the 


spelling-book, grammar, nor dictionary, although it | characters E. N. W. S., placed just below the revolv- 

is well known that travellers have so much need of | ing arrow; thus, it is clear that those who know the 

them ; consequently, I felt under cireumstances rather | signitication of those characters, and their application 

unpleasant, for 1 could not be assisted by Tim, even in | to the machine, can guess which way the wind blows. 

orthography, nor blame him for beingaheedlessamanu- | I have ventured to think, if names have reference to 
1, 


ensis. Well, thought I, asusual, some one mustcorrect 
my journal, by touching in, and scratching out, by and 


| uses, this machine might be called a wind-arrow, see- 
ling it has nothing wo do with either a cock or 


by. I pursued my journey across the heathy wilds, in | weather. 


the direction of Twickenham, occasionally surveying 


I alxo observed a marker of time, placed in an ele- 


those immense ranges of country towards Hanworth, | vated situation to exhibit the hours as they pass. 
and the vast gravelly regions wwards Teddington, | Thismachine, within, is complicated; externally it bas 
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a cirele, on the outer portion of which Roman nume- 
rals, from one to twelve, are placed ; three and nine 
being horizontal, six and twelve perpendicular, to each 
other. On the centre a sort of spear revolves, point- 
ing to the hour with great regularity ; but to distin- 
guish any hour of the day, the sun is very essential, 
for during the visit of the sun to our antipodes, the 
hour is said to be of the night. Well, this machine 
is presumed by the natives to be acted upon by intel- 
lectual determination, which its face is to signify, the 
features being the index of the mind. I confess I 
could discover neither of these, notwithstanding many 
individuals very sagely declared the time was not truly 
told, by which I learn the machine is not infallible. 


It, however, pays great attention to public informa- 
tion, for those who cannot see, may hear the hour an- 
nounced by its hammering on a bell the number of 
blows required. At the time of my patiently investi- 
gating the usefulness of this machine, I saw it was | 
near twelve a.M., and therefore prepared both eyes— 
and ears for the enjoyment, because I was informed 
“ the chimes would play.” All occurred as foretold, | 
correctly as the calculation of an eclipse. 

These “ chimes” or chimings are mechanical per-_ 
formances of certain pieces of music by numerous 
hammerings upon suspended bells, the effect of which | 
is not so sonorous as gongs, nor so shrill as cymbals, | 
but resembling the jangle of stones rattled in tin- | 
kettles. which, in great variety of tones, produce ca- 
dences very surprising. Those bells are not suspended | 
solely to hammer melodies upon ; for to each of these 
ponderous musical instruments a large wheel is at- 
tached, from which a stout rope is pendant, and, on 

rticular occasions, a number of the natives assemble 
to pull those ropes, by which the wheels are moved, 
and with them the bells. Now, in the hollow of each 
bell, a knob of iron, called a clapper, is suspended, 
which, as the bell is moved, falls with considerable 
turce agaiust the side; and the result of these pallings 
and clapperings is a succession of astounding clangs, 
which, being multiplied and aggravated into distract. 
ing uproar, is called by the natives a “ merry peal,” 
“ changes,” and “ triple bob-majors.” It was not un- 
til 1 had almost been stunned by these bob-majorings 
that I began to doubt if the natives possessed a musi- 
cal taste; yet [ proceeded to examine an inclosed area, 
in which the tower or depositary of these bells stood, 
and found it to be a burial-ground. I copied several 
inscriptions ; others, on which the scythe of Time hav- 
ing cut deeper than the characters, perhaps may be 
deciphered by those who depend more on imagination 
than demonstration. I saw many hieroglyphics and 
sarcophagi, but not a mummy was visible, nor one 
that I could purchase. I was therefore deprived 
of the pleasure of removing a body from its inter- 
ment. 

I had been so fully occupied in my researches as to 
have forgotten Tim, and he had been so wanting of 
employment as to have forgotten himself in a sound 
sleep; but as he appeared much refreshed, I was led 
to think rest as conducive to health as antiquarian 
pursuits. 

The colossus of British literature said, a vessel was 
a prison, with a chance of being burned or drowned. 
Tim agreed in the correctness of the Doctor’s remark, 
and nothing but a love of enterprise could have urged 
me to quit the solid earth. Timidity should never 
form any part in the composition of a traveller. Al- 
though discretion is said to be the better part of valour, 
caution and fear are so nearly allied, that I regret 
never having obtained a perfect method of discovering 
how the distinction may be ascertained. Of one par- 
ticular I was certain, viz. that heedlessness of per- 
sonal danger is one of the greatest charms narration 
can possess : this determined me to embark. I agreed 
with a captain whose vessel was ready. My luggage, 
Tim, and myself, were quickly on board. The sails 
expanded to the gentle breeze, and we quitted port in 
gallant trim. The history of my voyage of discovery 
must, however, be left till another opportunity. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HENRY CLAY. 

“* Were one of the richest men in the world to arrive in New 
York, no matter how splendid his retinue or equipage, it would 
exeite no attention, and but little remark ; whereas, ict a person 
of emi intell lech ¥ appear—any great orator, for in- 
stance such as Mr Clay—the whole population would be roused 
into a state of excitement.”"—Stuart’s America. 


In giving some facts in the life of this distinguished 
individual, we have but one object in view ; and that 
is, to show what can be accomplished by native re- 
sources of mind, unaided by the fostering care of 
guides and teachers. Mr Clay has undoubtedly strong 
original powers, an intuitive genius, rapid perceptions, 
and a vigorousimagination. He has also been placed 
in cireumstances which compelled him to act. Still 
he is a self-taught man. To collegiate discipline, and 
academic guidance, he is not in the least indebted for 
his extraordinary attainments. Far beyond many, 
also, who have educated themselves, he has the graces 
and delicacies which are generally acquired only in the 
halls consecrated to study. He has not only the enthu- 
siasm and wildness of a Kentuckian, but the beauty 
and gracefulness of classic lands. He has the strong, 
native sense of a backwoodsman, combined with the 
amenity and polish which are required in the ancient 


seats of learning. We regard this as a striking and 


most valuable fact. Mr Clay will exert, doubtless, 
considerable influence in future time, and after his 
death, as a model of oratory. The events of his lif 
the circumstances in which he has been placed, as we 
as the native qualities of his mind, naturall? point 
him out as an attractive example for the youthful 
heart to dwell upon. The generosity, the frankness, the 
enthusiasm of his character, will win their way, where 
simple, solid, sterling excellence would find no place. 
Mr Clay has been the warm and eloquent advocate of 
the independence of the new Southern Republics, and 
of emancipated Greece. With two or three exceptions, 
he has manifested himself to be superior to local views 
and temporary interests, and to be actuated by high 
regard for the welfare of the whole country, and of 
future times. 

Henry Cray was born in Hanover County, in the 
state of Virginia, on the 12th of April 1777. His 
father, a clergyman of considerable talent and high 
respectability, died while Henry was yet a child. At 
an early age, the lad, having a common school educa- 


tion, was placed in the office of Mr Tinsley, clerk of | 


the high court of chancery, at Richmond, Virginia. 
In this situation he met occasionally with the dis- 
tinguished men of the state; and at length, by his 
amiable deportment, and his striking displays of intel- 
lect, attracted the attention, and gained the friendship 
of Chancellor Wythe, and Governor Brooke, who by 
their joint advice persuaded him, at the age of nine- 
teen, to undertake the study of the law. To this pur- 
suit he applied himself with great industry and ardour. 
Soon after being admitted to practice, in the twenty- 
first year of his age, he removed to Lexington, in the 
state of Kentucky. Instead of entering immediate] 

upon his professional course, he still confined himself 
to his legal studies, with the determination of making 
himself thoroughly master of the great principles of 
law, before he assumed the responsibility of practice. 
In taking this course, he showed a remarkable indica- 
tion of good sense and of sound judgment, especially 
as there were many things in the circumstances of a 
new country calculated to excite and eal forth. prema- 
turely, his distinguished powers. He wisely laid the 
foundation, deep and broad, on which he was to build 
his superstructure of reputation and usefulness. Up 
to this period, he had never made an effort at public 
speaking, and was wholly unconscious of his own ora- 
torical powers; although it is said that his style of 
conversation was universally admired by his asso- 
ciates for its extreme correctness and elegance. The 
first exhibition of his powers of extemporaneous elo- 
quence was made under peculiar circumstances. Soon 
after his removal to Lexington, he joined a debating 
society in that place, but continued, for some weeks, 
to attend its meetings without offering to take part 
in its discussions. On one occasion, however, when 
the vote on an interesting question, which had been 
the subject of debate, was about to be taken, Mr Clay 
remarked, in a low but audible whisper, that the sub- 
ject did not appear to him to have been exhausted. 
This remark was overheard by several of the mem- 
bers, who, from their high opinion of his powers, had 
long wished to persuade him to participate in the de- 
bates of the society, and they addressed the chairman 
simultaneously, ‘* Do not put the question yet, Mr 
Clay will speak.” The attention of the society was 
now, of course, directed to Mr Clay, who, not having 
sufficient confidence to resist the appeal, arose under 
extraordinary embarrassment, aud commenced his 
speech by saying, ‘ Gentlemen of the Jury.” The 
members of the society were unwilling to increase his 
agitation by seeming to take notice of his mistake, 
and he repeated it several times, in a stammering tone, 
till, at length, he gradually gained confidence from 
his own efforts, and, finally, concentrating all his vi- 
gorous and disciplined powers upon the subject in 
debate, he surprised his audience with a beauty and 
compass of voice, an exuberance of eloquence, and 
a force of argument, worthy of a veteran orator. His 
reputation as a speaker was at once established. He 
immediately became a leading champion in all the 
debates of the society. It is very evident from this 
circumstance, that Mr Clay had well employed his 
time previously. He did not depend upon his genius 
alone, but upon the results of patient reading and 
consecutive thinking. The Lexington bar was at that 
time, undoubtedly, the ablest in the western district 
of the United States, consisting of George Nicholas, 
John Breckinridge, James Brown, James Hughes, 
William Murray, and other eminent men. Netwith- 
standing the number, experience, and strength of these 
competitors, Mr Clay soon came to be entrusted with 
more suits than any rival practitioner. Though well 
acquainted with the law, during the early years of 
his practice he was not, in this respect, distinguished 
beyond some of his competitors. In legal science he 
had superiors, but, in eloquence and persuasion, none. 
Though capable of applying the abstract principles of 
law with great ingenuity and force, his genius was still 
better adapted to discussions in which the natural 
powers of intellect were principally called into exer- 
cise. The commencement of Mr Clay's political life 
may be dated as far back as the year 1797. The people 
of Kentucky were about to call a convention to frame 
a new constitution for the state; and one feature of 
the plan which had been submitted to them was a 
provision for the tinal emancipation of the slave popu- 
lation. The strongest prejudices of a majority of the 
people in every part of the state were arrayed against 
the measure. Mr Clay was aware of this fact, but 


his sentiments and feelings were on the side of eman- 
cipation ; and, without taking a moment's heed to his 
popularity, he entered into the defence of his favourite 
policy with all the unquenchable ardour of his na- 
ture. His vigorous pen was busy in the public jour- 
nals, and his eloquent voice was raised in almost every 
assemblage, in favour of the election of men to the con- 
vention, who would contend for the extinction of sla- 
very. The struggle was a fierce one; but the advocates 
of slavery prevailed, and the young champion of li- 
berty ard equal rights, who had made the friends of 
slavery tremble for their ancient prerogatives, became 
unpopular on account of the part which he had acted. 
The true principles of slavery were not then under- 
stood. The idea of emancipation was new. It 
alarmed the prejudices of the multitude, and Mr 
Clay's powerful vindications of it were regarded by 
many rather as the brilliant but wayward efforts of a 
young votary of ambition, than as the results of a 
calm and deliberate conviction of right. But his sin- 
cerity in opposing negro servitude has been manifest- 
ed, with one or two exceptions, in all his public acts. 
Very frequently, when a coloured man brought an 
action at law for his liberty, Mr Clay volunteered his 
services as advocate, and, it is said, never failed to ob- 
tain a decision in his client's favour. ‘ 

The subsequent career of Mr Clay is well known. 
He has now, for the third time, a seat in the senate 
of the United States. On the first day of his appear- 
ance as a member of the Huuse of Representatives, in 
1812, he was appointed speaker by a vote of nearly 
two to one, over two opposing candidates. To this 
office he was uniformly re-elected so long as he con- 
tinued a member. During all this period, including 
seasons of unprecedented political strife, not one of 
his decisions was ever reversed, on an appeal from the 
chair, notwithstanding the energy with which he al- 
ways exerted his authority. Mr Clay was one of the 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, in 1814. 
He performed the duties of secretary of state, during 
the administration of Mr Adams, from 1825 to 1829, 
He has thus been connected with nearly all the great 
political questions which have agitated the people of 
this country for the last thirty years. Hardly any 
individual has exerted a more extensive influence. 
Of some of his public efforts, and of the measures 
which he has advocated, there are different views, 
according to the circumstances in which different indi- 
viduals may have been placed. No one will deny to 
him, however, the possession of most distinguished 
gifts of nature, and of education ; it is therefore more 
a matter of regret that he has sadly tarnished his 
character by having been repeatedly concerned in the 
odious practice of duelling. 

Mr Clay has repeatedly expressed himself unequi- 
vocally and nobly in behalf of the desolate and outcast 
Indians and Africans. He thus speaks of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society. “ Let us not be disheart- 
ened by the little which has been accomplished in the 
brief space of thirteen years, or by the magnitude and 
difficulties of the splendid undertaking. In the exe- 
cution of vast schemes, which affect the happiness and 
the condition of a large portion of the habitable globe, 
time is necessary, which, in the estimation of mortals, 
may appear of long duration, but which, in the eyes 
of Providence, or in the computation of the periods 
of national existence, is short and fleeting. We 
may boldly challenge the annals of human nature 
for the record of any human plan for the meliora- 
tion of the condition, or the advancement of our race, 
which promises more unmixed good in comprehensive 
benevolence than that of the Colonization Society, if 
carried into full operation. Its benevolent purposes 
are not confined to the limits of one continent, nor to 
the prosperity of a solitary race. They embrace the 
two largest portions of the earth, with the peace and 
happiness of both descriptions of their present inhabi- 
tants, and the countless millions of their posterity. 
The colonists, reared in the bosom of this republic, 
with a knowledge of the blessings which liberty im- 
parts, although now unable to share them, will carry 
a recollection of them to benighted Africa, and light up 
in time her immense territory. And may we not in- 
dulge the hope, that, ina period of time not surpassing 
in duration that of our own colonial and national exist- 
ence, we shall behold a confederation of republican 
states, on the western shores of Africa, with their con- 
gress and their annual legislatures, thundering forth 
in behalf of the rights of man, and causing tyrants to 
tremble on their thrones ? Confiding in the approving 
judgment of Divine Providence, and conscious of the 
benevolence and purity of our intentions, we may 
fearlessly advance in our great work. And when 
we shall, as soon we must, be translated from this in- 
to another existence, is the hope presumptuous, that 
we shall then behold the common Father of the white 
and the black, the Ruler of the universe, cast His all. 
seeing eye upon civilized and regenerated Africa—ics 
cultivated fields—its coasts studded with numerous 
cities, and adorned with temples dedicated to the 
religion of His Redeeming Son—its far famed Niger, 
and all its great rivers lined with flourishing villages, 
and navigated by that wonderful power which Ame. 
rican genius first applied ; and that, after dwelli 
with satisfaction upon the glorious spestacle, he wi 
deign to look with approbation upon us, His humNe 
instruments, who have contributed to produce it !["* 
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POPULAR MORALS. 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. 
Havine advanced proofs of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, drawn from various works of creation, 
and quite apart from Revelation, we now conclude the 
evidence, by noticing the proofs which may be drawn 
from the vegetable and animal kingdoms. On this 
branch of the subject, our authority, Mr Sullivan, pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


“ We are next to notice the works of the Creator 
in the vegetable kingdom. We include in this all that 
vegetates, that is, all that grows on, and has a con- 
nection with, the earth, by roots. 

It is within the notice of most persons that the va- 
riation of the seasons is occasioned by the earth’s mo- 
tion round the sun, and the gradual elevation of one 
pole, and the consequent depression of the other. As 
there is one region around the centre in which there 
is perpetual summer, so there is at the poles, alter- 
nately, endless winter; and the year is divided into 
one long day in which the sun never sets, and one 
we in which he is never seen. Between this 
a nging summer and endless winter, every variety 
of climate, and of heat, and of cold, and of vegetable 
productions, is to be found. We must leave to the re- 
searches of young aspiring minds to trace out the con- 
nection which necessarily exists between this variety, 
and the enterprise, employment, comfort, improve- 
ment, and happiness, of the human race. It would be 
an easy and pleasing labour to show, that from these 
sources may be drawn innumerable proofs of the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator, in adapting man to 
use the products of his bounty, and in adapting these 
products to his use. Still more pleasing would it be 
to demonstrate, that, principally from this variety of 

product, the intercourse and consequent re- 
finement of mankind is directly, or remotely, derived. 
In short, that, from the vegetable kingdom, more 
than from any other, and all other sources together, 
in some form, varied as it may be by art and science, 
come all the commercial dealings of nations. But this 
is only incidental to the illustration intended to be 
made. 


It is not our purpose to intrude into the department 
of natural history. This isasource, no doubt, of pure 
religious emotion, and of pious reverence, in all its 
varieties and divisions. We only allude to it, to il- 
lustrate the object in view; we do not treat of it, 

we know not of any study which is better 
adapted to enlarge and elevate the mind, and improve 
the heart of man, than that of the natural world, 
when engaged in and pursued with the conviction, 
that we are perusing the volume which God has 
ned for our instruction, intending thereby to dis- 
himself through means adapted to our earthly 
condition. 

The vegetable world has this in a manner so pecu- 
liar to itself, that it is every where, in every grade, 
from first formation to decay, pleasing and beautiful 
to the human mind. Even those vegetable substances 
which contain, by some unknown law, qualities which 
are poisonous, pain-imparting, or life-destroying to 
man, are nevertheless beautiful in their growth and 
developement. There are general laws prescribed to 
the vegetable, as there are to the animal kingdom. 
To these laws, all that is nourished by the earth, re- 
freshed and fed by moisture from the clouds, or 
warmed and pats by the beams of the sun, must 
submit and conform. Yet so varied is vegetable be- 
ing, that if its varieties were not organized and fitted 
to render submission and obedience, they could have 
no place in the scale of creation. 

he most imposing object in the vegetable kingdom 
is the solemn forest. Single trees on a plain, or a 
sufficient number to form a grove, are objects of 
beauty, and, consequently, of pleasure. The dark close 
forest carries the mind back through an indefinite 
lapse of time, and conveys to it a sentiment of the ac- 
tual presence of the work of the Creator, as it came 
from his hand unchanged by any act of man. With 
this seeming stamp of originality on it, yet the long 
enduring forest, which appears ever the same, is si- 
lently and hourly submitting to the laws of nature, 
ever varying and changing ; and though life, among 
its members, like life g the bers of the hu- 
man family, has its limits; and within some definite 
term, not one of all that are seen will remain; yet it 
is still the forest, to the human eye. From the most 
deep-rooted and long-enduring of this vast assembly, 
down to the many perfect vegetables which are invi- 
sible'to the naked eye, there are general laws of be- 
ginning, continuing, and ending the term of life. Yet 
between these extremes there are many genera, or 
kinds, capable of definite and well-understood classifi- 
cation. Among these classes each has its own order 
of being ; and these are again subdivided, and known * 
by distinctions of form, internal structure, and in fo- 
Tiage, in flowers, in fruits, in juices, and fragrance. 
Each of them seems to have been given for some pur- 


pee plossing, convenient, or necessary to the animal 
kingdom. h 


is is the inexhaustible treasury for the 
supply of life, for the restoration of health, for the re- 
joicing of the senses, for daily necessities, and luxu- 
rious gratification. 

The continuance of vegetable life, unaided by human 
ingenuity, is provided for by natural causes. They 
bear about the germinating influence ; yet, however 
close the neighbourhood of various orders may be, 


there is no confusion from age to age, nor is the order 
of nature ever deranged or impaired. It is this regu- 
larity of the laws of the Creator that we are called on 
toreverence. It is the adaptation of vegetable to ani- 
mal life that commands our gratitude, while it adds 
another to the many proofs of One infinite and ador- 
able Mind. 

On a sphere so variegated as we know our own to 
be, and forming as we see it does, from its atmosphere, 
its waters, its minerals, its vegetables, a place fitted 
for use, and intended to be used, the purpose of Crea- 
tion would seem to have failed, if it were not inhabited. 
All those animals which are inferior to man have been 
most diligently examined, and divided into classes by 
learned naturalists. The several genera and the spe- 
cies belonging to each have been accurately defined. 
It is foreign to our purpose to go into detail in this de- 
partment of natural history. The present purpose 
will be accomplished if attention can be awakened to 
some general truths, which prove in this, and in all 
other parts of created being, the original and continu- 
ae of the Author of the Universe. 

he first fact that strikes us is the exact order which 
prevails throughout animated being. Each family of 
the animal kingdom has its peculiar place assigned to 
it; to that place it is perfectly adapted, and to none 
other. In that appropriate sphere it comes into being, 
finds its own share in the created world; in that it 
continues, and in that it expires. All its instincts, 
propensities, faculties, pleasures, aversions, enmities, 
and wars, have their own peculiar objects. For each 
of these innumerable classes, from the elephant to 
the smallest mite that the microscope discloses to us 
on the dried fruit, or the purest lily’s leaf, and in the 
transparent drop of spring water, there are laws of 
being, far more definite and far more faithfully obeyed 
than any which proud intellectual man can make and 
enforce. 

It has been objected that it is inconsistent with di- 
vine benevolence that some animated beings are neces- 
sary to others as food. A moment's reflection will show 
that this objection cannot be maintained consistently 
with obvious laws. If some sorts of animals did not 
prey on others, the common food must be vegetable. 
Suppose all animals and insects were left to increase 
in numbers, as we know they would do, and all were 
to find food from vegetable products, how long would 
it probably be, before all of them would perish for want 
of food ? Supposing existence a benefit, and consider- 
ing the numbers that escape destruction, it will be 
found that this provision, so complained of, is con- 
sistent with general laws, and, consequently, with the 
benevolence of the Deity. In the ocean, if the same 
law as to food did not prevail, its inhabitants would 
soon come to anend. It is known that one fish may 
produce millions of fish. If the increase were per- 
mitted according to this scale, and some fish were not 
consumed by others, it seems that the whole would 
perish for want of food. 

Let us examine two or three instances of the orga- 
nization of animals. Seeing is necessary to all animals, 
because all of them are, in some way, connected with 
objects which are external to them. The law of vi- 
sion depends on general laws, connected with light, and 
on the action to which rays of light are subjected, in 
passing through substances which permit this pas- 
sage. Itmight, therefore, seem to us that there must 
be one sort of construction of the eye adapted to act 
with reference to one uniform and invariable law of 
nature. The principle on which vision depends must 
be the same, in all eyes, that is, on having the image 
of the object seen transferred through some medium 
to the sensitive nerve adapted to receive it. The ge- 
neral law, therefore, is this: the existence of the object 
seen must be in such a relation to the animal seeing 
it, that its image can be impressed, by the help of 
light, on the proper space in the interior of the eye. 
But that which excites our wonder is, the endless va- 
riety, among the different orders of being, by which 
the eye is adapted to its duty, and the means given to 
preserve it, in afit state for use. The exceeding sen- 
sitiveness of the eye would expose it to irreparable in- 
jury, and it might soon be destroyed, if such means 
were not given. In the human form, in which the 
hand appears, the injuries to the eye may be i 
by the use of that member. 

Among animals which have not that member, nature 
has provided other means to this end. Birds, gene- 
rally, and many animals, and the horse among others, 
have a third eye-lid, the constant action of which 
may be easily observed, and so curiously adapted to 
use, that it can be passed over the outer surface of the 
eye in almost every instant, and by its action all of- 
fending substances are wiped away. On examination 
it is found that this eye-lid moves on mechanical prin- 
ciples well understood, but iu this instance marvel- 
lously applied. 

The keenness of vision in birds of prey, which see 
at very great distances, and also at very short ones, 
requires another conformity to the general law. The 
eye of these animals is, therefore, so constructed, that 
it can, by means of pliable scales on the outside of the 
ball of the eye, and by muscles drawn over them, so 
diminish or enlarge the size of the eye, that it will 
perform its duty as to an object, however near and 
distant it may be. This power of vision enables birds 
to see, from their airy elevation, far beyond the reach 
of the human eye, over a wide extent, and to dis- 
cern their food, and with surprising sagacity they 


submit theraselves to the gravitating power, and ar- 


rive at the earth’s surface with a rapidity which 
would seem to be necessarily followed by destruction 
from the contact. This keenness of vision seems to 
enable them to know whether the object seen is living 
or dead, though the position of the body may be the 
same in either case. 

Another variation is seen in the fixed eye of the in- 
sect race, and in the position of it. One or two in- 
stances will sufficiently illustrate this. In the com- 
mon fly are seen two small round projections at the 
side of the head. These projections contain many 
thousands of lenses disposed in rows, each one of 
which is capable of transmitting an impression of out- 
ward objects. A German naturalist counted 6236 in 
the two eyes of a silk worm. Another naturalist 
counted 14,000 in the eyes of a drone fly, 27,000 in the 
eyes of a dragon fly. It has been proved by actual 
experiment with the help of glasses, that each one of 
these lenses was capable of receiving an independent 
and distinct impression. The inference seems neces- 
sarily to be, that the retina of these insects may re- 
ceive, at the same time, some thousands of impressions 
without any confusion, which is far more wonder- 
ful than the single impression made on the retina of 
our own species, and on those of other animals, who 
have two eyes with a retina for each. 

As we have no other purpose than to awaken curio- 
sity and thought in relation to the natural world, we 
must leave this inexhaustible subject to the inquiring 
and well —— They may feel assured that the 
thoughtless hours which they pass in early life may 
be made instructive and happy, if they will examine 
the natural world, not as a mere show, but as proofs 
of that Power and Benevolence by which themselves 
and the minutest insect were alike gifted with exist- 
ence.’ 


ODDS AND ENDS OF SUBJECTS. 
HORNED WOMEN. 

An extract from an American journal went the 
round of the newspapers in 1827, concerning a horn 
which had grown out of the head of a woman of that 
country. Such a wonderful natural product, although 
justly described in the journal alluded to as ef “ very 
rare occurrence,” is not unknown among us in Scot- 
land ; for, in the Anatomical Museum of the Edinburgh 
University, there are preserved four horns, which had 
grown out of the heads of four different females. One 
of them is about seven inches in length, as thick as 
the little finger, of a crooked shape, and has appended 
to it a label, bearing the following inscription :— 
“ This horn was cut by Arthur Temple, chirurgeon, 
out of the head of Elizabeth Low, being three inches 
above the right ear, before thir witnesses, Andrew 
Temple, Thomas Burne, George Smith, John Smy- 
tone, and James Tweedie, the 14th of May 1671. It 
was a-growing seven yeares, her age 50 yeares.” It is 
rather odd that all these ornaments graced the heads 
of ladies. But such excrescences have not always 
been so conveniently placed, as we learn from Sir 
Robert Sibbald’s History of Fife, a curious book pub- 
lished about the beginning of last century. ‘ A per- 
son of quality,” says that author, “a indy of great 
age in this shire, had a horn growing out of her toe, 
and put her from walking; it was cut off by Dr H., 
and she was freed of pain, and walked.” 

OVER-FEEDING. 

Mr Abernethy agreed with the opinion entertained 
by Franklin, who said that nine-tenths of the diseases 
were caused by over-feeding. That learned surgeon, 
in one of his lectures in 1827, thus addressed his 
hearers :—“ I tell you honestly what I think is the 
cause of the complicated maladies of the human race ; 
it is their gormandizing and stuffing, and stimulat- 
ing their digestive organs to an excess, thereby pro- 
ducing nervous disorders and irritation. The state 
of their minds is another grand cause; the fidgetting 
and discontenting yourselves about that which can’t 
be helped ; passions of all kinds—malignant passions 
and worldly cares, pressing upon the mind, disturb 
the cerebral action, and do a great deal of harm.” 

METHOD OF OBTAINING FLOWERS OF DIFFERENT 

COLOURS ON THE SAME STEM. 

Split a small twig of elder-tree lengthways, and 
having scraped out the pith, or soft part of the wood. 
fill each of the apartments with seeds of flowers, of 
different sorts, but which blossom about the same 
time: surround them with mould, and then, tying 
together the two bits of wood, plant the whole in a 
pot, properly prepared. The stems of the different 
flowers will thus be incorporated so as to exhibit to the 
eye only one stem, throwing out branches covered 
with flowers analogous to the seed which produced 
them. 


DILUVIAL REMAINS. 

In a very curious article, by Caleb Atwater, Esq. 
blished in Silliman’s Journal, in January 1827, it 

is said, that fossil plants which are now the natives 
of torrid climates have been found in considerable 
numbers in the state of Ohio, America, and in the 
vicinity of Ohio river. Among these plants are the 
bread-fruit tree, the species of palm which produces 
the cocoa-nut, and the bamboo. The writer states, 
that he has in his possession the perfect impression of 
the cassia and the tea-leaf, found in the rocks of that 
region. The impressions of the bread-fruit tree show 
the flowers fully expanded and entire, and the author 
ts are so 


avers that these s of these fossil 
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of what they once were. The largest trees are found 
mostly in sandstone. “ The supposition,” says the 
author, “that these tropical plants were carried north- 
ward by the ocean, is disproved by the fact that some 
of the trees, or rather the roots, and parts of their 
reots, and of their trunks, stand upright, evi- 
dently on the spot where they grew, aud others, with 
every root entire, lie to all appearance where they 
fell when turned up by the roots. Again,” asks the 
writer, “if floated from tropical regions, how happens 
it that their flowers were uninjured? These show 
all their original beauty of form; they are fully ex- 
panded, and could not have been transported from any 
considerable distance. Scarcely a day could have in- 
tervened between the period in which they were in 
full bloom, and that in which, by the catastrophe 
which long since overwhelmed our globe, they were 
embalmed in the spot where they are now found.” 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 

Instead of cutting off the whole head of a cauli- 
flower, leave a part on, the size of a gooseberry, and all 
the leaves; second and even third heads will be formed ; 
and thus they may be eaten for two or three months: 
when, by the present practice, by cutting the head off 
completely, the bed of cauliflowers are gone in two or 
three weeks. 

LEARNED LADIES. 

The following clever bit is from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine :—* You shall hear a biped insist on having 
young ladies taught chemistry, and botany, and na- 
tural philosophy, and so on, that they may be fit to 
become wives to men like himself—himself as great 
a gapus as gapes—whose knowledge of chemistry gives 
him reason to suspect that an acid is something in- 
fernally sour—whose botanical eye can with difficulty 
distinguish a dockan—and who in natural philosophy 
is contented with the old definition of thunder, ‘ the 
conjection of sulphur congeals the matter.” Suppose 
the blockhead were to lay hold of such a wife, what 
could he make of her? She must forsooth be scientific, 
in order to be a fit companion for nim! that, when 
he returns from business into the bosom of domestic 
privacy, there may be a partner worthy of HIM—of a 
man of his fine feelings, and cultivated understand- 
ing, and wide range of political, poetical, and philoso- 
phical information. How else could he live? His 
soul must be fed as well as his stomach; and if his 
better half be not as good as his worse, he dies. The 
poor prig does nov know, that, with all his zeal for 
female education, he could not do a more fitting, and 
consistent, and congenial thing, than to marry his 
cook, all whose natural talents are at least equal to 
his own, and some of them much more highly culti- 
vated. But we have no personal feelings towards 
this individual in particular, and are anxious that our 
observations be considered applicable to the majority 
of men at large. ‘ If the majority of our females were 
well instructed, they would be far before their fathers 
and husbands, and that would never do. Changes 
must begin with men, or we shall have all confusion.’ 
Are there twenty men in Edinburgh, ten in Glasgow, 
five in Paisley, two and a half in Aberdeen, and one 
and a quarter in Dundee, entitled to a learned wife 2” 


, WHEN TO KILL A LION. 

The following curious circumstance is related in 
Thompson’s Travels in Southern Africa :—“I was 
told here that a lion had just killed an ox, and had 
been shot in the act. It is the habit of the lion, it 
seems, when he kills a large animal, to spring upon 
it, and, seizing the throat with his terrible fangs, to 
press the body down with his paws, till his victim ex- 
pires. The moment he seizes his prey, the lion closes 
his eyes, and never opens them again until life is ex- 
tinct. The Hottentots are aware of this; and on the 
present occasion one of the herdsmen ran to the spot 
with his gun, and fired at the lion within a few yards 
distance, but, from the agitation of his nerves, en- 
tirely missed him. The lion, however, did not even 
deign to notice the report of the gun, but kept fast 
hold of his prey. The Hottentot re-loaded, fired a 
second time, and shot him through the head. This 
fact, being well authenticated, seemed to me curious, 
and worthy of being mentioned.” 


NARRATIVE OF THREE DESERTED CHILDREN. 

“T will record in this place,” says Mr Flint, in his 
Travels in America, “a narrative that impressed me 
deeply. It was a fair sample of the cases of extreme 
misery and desolation that are often witnessed on the 
Mississippi river. In the Sabbath school at New 
Madrid we received three children, who were intro- 
duced to that place under the following circumstan- 
ces: A man was descending the river with these three 
children in his pirogue. He and his children had 
landed on a desert island, on a bitter snowy evening 
in December. There were but two houses, which 
were at Little Prairie, opposite the island, within a 
great distance. He wanted more whisky, although 
he had been drinking too freely. Against the per- 
suasions of his children, he left them, to cross over 
in his pirogue to these houses, and renew his su 

ly. The wind blew high, and the river was rough. 

othing could dissuade him from this dangerous at- 
tempt. He told them that he should return to them 
that night, left them in tears, and exposed to the piti- 
less pelting of the storm, and started for his carouse. 
The children saw the boat sink before he had half 
¢ d'the passage: the man was drowned. These 
forlorn beings were left without any other covering 
their own scanty and ragged dress, for he had 


taken his blanket with him. They had neither fire 
nor shelter, and no other food than uncooked pork 
and corn. It snowed fast, and the night closed over 
them in this situation. The elder was a girl of six 
years, but remarkably shrewd and acute for her age. 
The next was a girl of four, and the youngest a boy 
of two. It was affecting to hear her describe her de- 
solation of heart, as she set herself to examine her re- 
sources. She made them creep together, and draw 
their bare feet under their clothes. She covered them 
with leaves and branches, and thus they passed the 
first night. In the morning, the younger children 
wept bitterly with cold and hunger. The pork she 
cut into small pieces. She then persuaded them to 
run about, by setting them the example. Then she 
made them return to chewing corn and pork. It would 
seem as if Providence had a special eye to these poor 
children, for, in the course of the day, some Indians 
landed on the island, found them, and, as they were 
coming up to New Madrid, took them with them.” 
SINGULAR CAPTIVITY. 

Mr James Boag, timber merchant, Johnstone, while 
breaking up a log of American wood, of about twenty- 
four feet in length, and twenty-eight inches square, 
in the spring of 1827, discovered in the very centre of 
it a hollow, in which were a considerable number of 
living bees, a quantity of honey, and a few larve of 
bees. The imprisoned insects were longer, and of a 
more attenuated frame than the free tribes that roam 
over the hills and vallies of Britain. Every care was 
taken to preserve some of the interesting foreigners 
alive, but they all died in a short time after exposure 
to the influence of the atmosphere, hardly tasting the 
sweets of liberty till consigned to non-existence. The 
log contained several of these hollows of different di- 
mensions, and in all of them a number of living bees. 
Some inches of solid timber intervened between each, 
precluding the possibility of communication between 
the hapless inhabitants of the various cells. Their 
incarceration may be attributed to the growth of the 
tree, which had probably closed up their ports of egress 
while they were buried in their long winter sleep. 

It is to be regretted, in days so prolific of auto-bio- 
graphies, that one of these trans-Atlantic exiles could 
not have furnished the booksellers with a narrative of 
his sensations ere he died. The Bee Family, or a 
Voice from the Hollow Tree, by an American Wood- 
ranger, would have formed an amusing addition to our 
stock of adventure by sea and land. 

NATIONAI. PHYSICAL FORCE OF ANIMALS. 

The account given by M. Dupin, of the physical 
force of the animals of France, affords a great num- 
ber of interesting observations. We remark, that the 
whole animal force of the kingdom is only equal to 
four times the physical force of the people; while in 
Britain, the whole animal is equal to eleven times the 
physical force of the people ; whence it follows, that 
in France the labourers are three times less assisted 
by animals than the labourers of Britain. In Britain, 
they have one horse for every ten inhabitants; in 
France, one for every thirteen. The diligences, or 
stage-coaches, except on a few roads, travel at the 
rate of only two leagues an hour, while in England, 
the same conveyances travel at the rate of three, and 
even four. 


PASSION OF THE INDIANS FOR SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

At the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, the commission- 
ers ordered that no spirits should be issued to the 
Indians, and informed them, in their own manner, 
that the bungs were driven into the barrels. A de- 
putation of the chiefs was sent to remonstrate against 
this precautionary measure, and at its head was Top- 
nibe, the principal chief of the Potawatomie tribe, a 
man upwards of eighty years of age. Every argu- 
ment was used to convince them that the measure 
was indispensable; that they were exposed to daily 
murders ; and that, while in a state of intoxication, 
they were unable to attend to the business for which 
they were convened. All this was useless, and the 
discussion only terminated by the peremptory refusal 
of the commissioners to accede to their request. 
“ Father,” said the hoary-headed chief, when he was 
urged to remain sober, and make a good bargain for 
his people, “ Father, we care not for money, nor the 
land, nor the goods. We want the whisky. Give 
us the whisky.” 


PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER DRAWN FROM 
ANIMALS. 

In a late number of the Journal, we gave some 
prognostics drawn from animals, under the title of 
Animal Barometers, of which the following may be 
regarded as a continuation. These have, from long 
observation by several meteorologists, been found to 
afford pretty certain indications of atmospkerical 
changes :— 

1. When the bats — more numerous than 
ordinary, and fly abroad longer than usual, they an- 
nounce fine and warm weather on the following day. 
The contrary is the case when they are fewer than 
usual, and when they take refuge in houses, and ery. 

2. The owl, when it is heard erying in bad weather, 
is the forerunner of fine weather. 

3. The croaking of ravens in the morning indicates 
the same. 

4. It is a symptom of approaching rain and storms, 
when ducks and geese fly here and there in fine wea- 
ther, and.dive into the water. 

5. When the bees make short excursions from their 
hives, it is a symptom of rain; and it is equally so 


when they come in swarms to the hive before night, 
and without being completely laden. 

G. If the pigeons return late to the pigeon-house, 
they announce rain for the following day. 

7. It is a sign of bad weather, when the 
chirp frequently, and invite each other to to- 


gether. 

8. When the hens roll themselves in the dust more 
than usual, it is a symptom of coming rain; and it is 
an indication of the same when the cocks crow in the 
night at extraordinary hours. 

%. It is a sign of bad weather, when the swallows 
skim the surface of the water or the ground ; and when 
they hawk very high in the atmosphere, it is a sure 
indication of continued drought. 

10. A storm is approaching when the flies sting and 
become more troublesome than usual. 

1]. When the gnats assemble before sunset, and 
form a circling mass, they announce fine weather. 

12. If the frogs croak more than usual, and if the 
toads come out in great numbers from their holes in 
the evening—if the worms appear on the surface of 
the soil—if the moles labour more than usual—and if 
the oxen and the turkeys collect together, these prog- 
nosticate almost evident certainty of rain. 

13. When the cattle in the fields, especially the 
sheep, are sharper than usual after the grass, rain is 
not far distant. 

14. When cats lick their paws frequently, and rub 
them over their faces, it is a sure indication of rain. 

15. When cattle congregate, and remain in close 
masses, in an inactive state, it is an indication of the 
approach of thunder. 

PROGNOSTICS DRAWN FROM TERRESTRIAL BODIES. 

1. If the flame of the lamp sparkles, or if it forms 
an excrescence, there will be, in that case, a strong 
probability of rain. 

2. The same happens when the soot loosens and 
falls down the chimnies. 

3. If the coals in the grate blaze more than usual, 
or flame with more activity, it is a sign of wind. 

4. On the contrary, when the flame is steady and 
uniform, it is a sign of fair weather; when the flame 
is low and blue, it is a certain indication of frost. 

5. If the sound of bells is heard from afar, it is a 
sign of wind, or of a change of weather. 

G6. If pleasant or offensive smells are condensed, that 
is, become stronger, they indicate rain. , 

7. The frequent change of wind is the forerunner of 
a violent storm. 

8. If salt, marble, iron, or glass, become moist—if 
the wood of doors and windows smells, and becomes 
distended—and if the corns on the feet become pain- 
ful, these are symptoms of rain or a thaw. ; 

9. Those winds that begin to blow in the day time, 
are always more violent, and last longer, than those 
that begin during the night. 

10. The frost that begins with wind lasts longest. 

11. If the wind does not change, the weather seldom 
changes. 

12. If distant objects become more than usually dis- 
tinct, and appear nearer than usual, it is a certaia 
precursor of rain. 

JOE MILLER. 

Mr Mathews, in his celebrated Monopolylogne, en- 
titled, “ Mathews’ Dream, or Theatrical Gallery,” 
gives the following curious and not generally-known 
anecdote of the well-known Joe Miller, for the vera- 
city of which he pledges himself :— 

“Tt is a fact not generally known,” says he, “ that 
Joe Miller, who has fathered all our jests for the last 
half century, never uttered a jest in his life. Though 
an excellent comic actor, he was the most taciturn and 
saturnine man breathing. He was in the daily habit 
of spending his afternoons at the Black Jack, a well 
known public-house in Portugal Street, Clare Market, 
which was at that time frequented by most of the re- 
spectable tradesmen in the neighbourhood, who, from 
Joe's imperturbable gravity, whenever any risible say- 
ing was recounted, derisively ascribed it to him. After 
his death, having left his family unprovided for, ad- 
vantage was taken of this badinage. A Mr Motley, 
a well-known dramatist of that day, was employed w 
collect all the stray jests then current in town. Joe 
Miller’s name was pretixed to them; and from that 
day to this, the man who never uttered a jest has 
been the reputed author of every jest, past, present, 
and to come.” 

THE APPLE. 

It is difficult to find adequate terms to set forth the 
value of the advantages which have accrued to man- 
kind from the cultivation of this justly high-prized 
fruit. In the woods and hedges of England, the crab 
and weilding apples are every where found; crooked, 
hostile, rigid in figure and quality ; with numerous 
small austere fruit, which even the hog will hardly 
eat; but, transplanted into a garden, and subjected ta 
the corrections of the horticulturist, they have, in the 
course of time, been divested of their savage charac- 
ter, forming a goodly tree, and yielding crops of goodly 
fruit, fit for many healthful purposes of hfe. Many 
of the newest sorts have been spontaneously produced, 
anda great number by the art of fertilizing the flowers 
of one with the pollen or dust of another. One cir- 


cumstance in the history of the apple must not pass 
unnoticed here, viz. the deterioration of the old sorts, 
which regaled and were the boast of our forefathers 
acentury ago. It is the opinion of an eminent or- 
chardist, that, as the apple is an artificial production, 
and, as such, has its stages of youth, maturity, aud 
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old age, it cannot, in its period of decrepitude, be by 
any means renovated to its present state, either by 
pruning or cutting down, changing its place, or by 
transferring its parts to young and vigorous stocks ; 
and that, in whatever station it may be placed, it car- 
ries with it the decay and diseases of its parent. This 
is the most rational account which bas been given of 
this indisputable fact; and though its accuracy has 
been called in question by some naturalists, the gene- 
ral failure is in our own orchards, and the difficulties 
in forming new ones with the old favourite sorts, is a 
decisive proof that such deterioration exists. It is, 
therefore, the chief object of the modern pomologist 
to obtain, from seeds of the best weildings, new varie- 
ties, wherewith to form new and profitable orchards, 
and which may be expected to continue in health and 
fertility, a¢ the old sorts have done; for the next cen- 
tury. The preservation of this useful fruit is now 
brought to great perfection, by keeping them in jars, 
secure from the action of the air; but there is one me- 
thed of preserving them for culinary purposes, which, 
as it is not practised in this country, may be noticed 
here. Any good baking sort, which is liable to rot, 
if peeled and cut intw slices about the thickness of one- 
sixth of an inch, and dried in the sun, or in a slow 
oven, till sufficiently desiccated, may be afterwards 
kept in boxes, in dry places, for a considerable time, 
and only require to be soaked in water for an hour or 
two, before using. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


In an old ine, printed about the year 1789, 
the writer, s ing of the persons whose habit it was 
to resort to various tea-gardens near London, on 


a Sunday, calculates them to amount to 200,000. Of 
these, he considers that not one would go away with- 
out having spent half-a-crown, and, consequently, 
the sum of L.25,000 would have been spent in the 
course of the day: twenty-five thousand multiplied 
by the number of Sundays in a year, gives, as the an- 
nual consumption of that day of rest, the immense 
sum of 1..1,300,000. The writer calculates the re- 
turning situation of these persons as follows :—Sober, 
50,000; in high glee, 90,000; drunkish, 30,000; 
staggering tipsy, 10,000 ; muzzy, 15,000 ; dead drunk, 
5000.—Total, 200,000. 


LINEAL CONSANGUINITY. 

Tt is, at the first view, astonishing to consider the 
number of lineal ancestors which every man has with- 
in no very great number of degrees, and so many 
different bloods is a man said to contain in his veins 
as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these, he has two in 
the first ascending degree, his own parents ; he hath 
four in the second, the parents of his father, and the 
parents of his mother; he hath eight in the third, 
the nts of his two grandfathers and two grand- 
poet mg ; and, by the same rate of progression, he hath 
one hundred and twenty-eight in the seventh, one 
thousand and twenty-four in the tenth, and at the 
twentieth degree, or at the distance of twenty ge- 
nerations, every man has above a million of ances- 
tors, as common arithmetic will demonstrate. 


GIGANTIC FLOWERS. 

The Krubut, or Great Flower of Sumatra.—To this 
amazing plant has been given the botanical appella- 
tion of Rafflesia Arnoldi. The first, or generic name, 
is in honour of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, gover- 
nor of Sumatra ; and the second, or specific name, in 
memory of Dr Arnold, who discovered the plant in 
1818. It is one of the most extraordinary of vege- 
table productions. It is a parasite, growing in the 
woods, on the roots and stems of those immense 
climbing plants, generally of the genus Vitis, which 
are attached, like cables, to the largest trees in the 
forest. The flower constitutes the whole of the plant, 
there being neither leaves, roots, nor stems. It is a 
true parasite, growing out of another plant, in the 
manner of the mistletoe, and not on the decayed sur- 
face of the plants, as the common fern on the trunks 
of old oak pollards. The flowers, so far as is disco- 
vered, are of one sex, and only the male has been 
sent to England. The breadth of a full-grown flower 
exceeds three feet ; and the petals, or blossom leaves, 
are of a subrotund shape, and measure twelve inches 
each, from the base to the apex; and it is about a 
foot from the insertion of one petal w the opposite 
one. That part which is considered the nectarium, 
and situated in the centre of the flower, would hold 
twelve pints of water: the pistils, which are abortive, 
are as large as cows’ horns, and the weight of the 
whole is calculated at about fifteen pounds. 

The flower fully blown was discovered in a jungle, 
growing close to the ground under bushes, with a 
swarm of flies hovering over the nectary, and a 
parently laying their eggs in its sulstance. The 
colour of the fine petals is a brick-red, and covered 
with protuberances of a yellowish-white. The smell 
is that of tainted Leef. The structure of this plant is 
too imperfectly known to admit of determining its 
place in the natural system of botany ; but Mr Robert 
Brown, one of the first botanists in the world, thinks 
it will be found to approach the passion-flowers. 

The first appearance of the plant is a round knob, 
which, when cut through, exhibits the infaut flower 
en in numerous bracteal sheaths, which suc- 
consiy) ys and wither away as the flower enlarges ; 
ontil, at time of full expansion, there are but a 
very few remaining, which have somewhat the ap- 


pearance of a broken calyx. It takes three montns 
from the first appearance of the bud to the full ex- 
pansion of the flowers. The fruit has not yet been 
seen by botanists, but is said by the natives to be a 
many-seeded berry. The female flower differs little 
in appearance from the male, further than being with- 
out the anthers of the latter. 

In the observations of Mr Brown on the Rafflesia, 
he remarks, that it is not common for parasitic plants 
to fix indiscriminately on the roots or branches of 
their stocks, as is supposed to be the case with the 
Rafflesia, and that plants parasitic on roots are chiefly 
distinguishable by the imperfect developement of their 
leaves, and the entire absence of green colour, and 
their embryo not only minute, but apparently imper- 
fectly developed. The modes of union between a pa- 
rasite and its supporter or stock, vary in different 
genera and species of this class of vegetables. Some, 
as in the mistletoe and Rafflesia, depend on the stalk 
for nourishment, during the whole of their existence ; 
others, as the common broom rape, are originated in 
the soil, and, afterwards, when they have attached 
themselves to their stock, and in their more advanced 
State, produce roots of their own. In some cases the 
connection between the parasite and the stock is such 
as can only be explained in the supposition that the 
germinating seed of the parasite excites a specific ac- 
tion in the stack ; and the result of which is a forma- 
tion of a structure, either wholly or in part derived 
from the root, and adapted to the support and protec- 
tion of the undeveloped parasite; analogous, there- 
fore, to the production of galis by the puncture of 
insects. On this supposition may be explained the 
connection between the flower of the Raflesia and the 
root from which it springs. 

The Hydrangea Hortensis.—This inimitable plant 
is one of the most superb in nature. The Earl of 
Selkirk had one in his fine garden on the beautiful 
domain of St Mary’s Isle, which excited the admira- 
tion of all florists, was, before the year 1827, several 
times cut down, and as often started into fresh luxu- 
riance; and in August of that year was in full and 
extraordinary bloom, measuring round the extremities, 
as near as possible, thirty-two feet, and displayed jive 
hundred and twenty-five flowers, and, what is perhaps 
equally surprising, several of which measured not less 

two feet in circumference. 


VALUE OF AN AFRICAN WIFE. 

Some English settlers in South Africa, in a hunting 
excursion across the frontier, were entertained at a 
kraal of the Amatymba Catfres. The chief inquired 
how many wives an Englishman usually had, and how 
many cattle were required to Le paid fur one. He was 
told that no man, not even the king himself, was al- 
lowed to have more than one wife; and that property 
was not given for them, but, on the contrary, expected 
with them. ‘* You are a people of strange customs,” 
said the Caffre ; ‘“‘ among us, no man can procure a 
tolerable wife for less than ten good oxen, and our 
chiefs sometimes pay sixty cattle for one of superior 
qualities. Your women, I fear, make but indifferent 
wives, since no one will pay for them, and their rela- 
tives must even pay the man to marry them off their 
hands.” 

EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCE. 

In the year 1827, there grew on the farm of Bents, 
parish of Kirkmichael, Dumfriesshire, a root of rye, 
size of a Portugal onion, from which sprung sixty-six 
stalks, each provided with a well-tilled head. It was 
allowed to ripen, and when pulled up, the grains were 
counted, and found to amount to the amazing number 
of four thousand and ninety-six pickles—perhaps the 
greatest quantity ever produced from one grain of rye. 
Mr Crow discovered the plant early in the season, and 
many witnessed the phenomenon when growing. 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE ARABS. 
Tue Arabs, who set little value on the lives of man- 
kind, respect their remains, and take the utmost care 
of their interment ; the want of it they consider one 
of the greatest misfortunes that can happen, and they 
die with composure when they are certain of leaving 
some one behind them to bury them. The severest 
punishment, therefore, among them is to be cut to 
pieces, and thrown to the dogs. Their funeral cere- 
monies, as far as I have had an opportunity to observe 
them, are as follow :—Secarcely has the Arab breathed 
his last, when his body is carefully washed ; after 
which it is wrapped up in a winding-sheet of white 
cloth, reserved by the Arabs for that purpose. This 
cloth is manufactured in the town of Arabia; but 
they set a much higher value upon that which is 
brought them by iotie from Mecca, and which 
has been blessed by the principal Iman. This bene- 
diction is expensive, it is true; but the singular fa- 
vours annexed to it make them forget what it costs. 
As soon as the dead body is purified, it is laid upon 
a kind of litter, and is carried to the place of inter- 
ment, either on horseback, or by the friends and re- 
lations of the deceased. While the men are employed 
in digging the grave, the women squat down in a 
circle around the body, which they feel and uncover, 
and afterwards converse together with much indiffer- 
ence; but every now and then they break off their 
discourse, wo give vent to their lamentations, to ask 
the body questions, wo beseech it, in the most earnest 
manner, to return in and take up its abode 


amongst them. “Why,” say they, “bast shou 


quitted us?” Did we not prepare thy courcouson 
well? Alas! shall thy children behold thee no more ? 
At present, since thou hast plunged them into sad- 
ness and woe, nothing remains for them but to 
sigh and to weep. Ah! return in with us; no- 
thing shall be wanting to thee. But thou hearest 
us no more; thou no longer givest us an answer to 
our words; thou hearest only our sighs,” &c., and 
other expressions of the same kind, which I have of- 
ten made the Arabs translate to me, whilst I was as- 
sisting at these mournful ceremonies. These dismal 


lamentations, which display a natural and pathetic 


eloquence, would have a powerful effect in moving 
the hearts of the spectators, did they not see these 
very women, a moment after, throw aside that exter- 
nal appearance of the deepest grief, talk and laugh 
together, and afterwards return to their former wail- 
ings. During these tender complaints, they tear their 
hair, and open the veins of their temples with their 
nails, while the blood trickles down, mingled with 
their tears, and exhibits an appearance of the deepest 
despair. When the grave is finished, the body is de- 
posited in it on its side, and with the face turned to- 
wards the east. One of their papas puts into its hand 
a letter of recommendation to Mahomet ; after which 
a kind of arch is formed over it with branches of 
trees, in order that the earth may not touch it. When 
the grave is covered with earth, other branches of 
trees are laid over it, with a quantity of large stones, 
to prevent savage animals from devouring the body 
in the night time. In the middle of the stones, an 
opening is left where they deposit earthen vessels, and 
other family utensils; but this is only done to Arabs 
ofacertain rank. Before they quit the grave, they 
erect in the middle of it a kind of funeral flag, whic 
is generally a piece of the clothes of the deceased, 
fixed to the end of a stick. When the ceremony is 
finished, each returns home with the greatest tranquil- 
lity, and without showing, in their exterior appear- 
ance, any signs of the melancholy duty they had been 
discharging. The nearest relations and friends of 
the deceased go, from time to time, and visit his tomb. 
They remove some stones from it, and in part un- 
cover the body, to see that the person has not return- 
ed to life; and when the smell convinces them of the 
contrary, they renew their wailings and lamentations 
as above described. Some scatter a little lime over 
the stones, to make this rude tomb look somewhat 
brighter. On every holiday the Arabs go in crowds 
to visit the tombs of their dead, and to bedew them 
with their tears. —Poiret’s Travels, 1773. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

A portrait painter in large practice might write a 
pretty book on the vanity and singularity of his sit- 
ters. A certain man came to Copley, and had him- 
self, his wife, and seven children, all included in a 
family piece. “It wants but one thing,” said he, 
“and that is the portrait of my first wife—for this 
one is my second.” “ But,” said the artist, “she is 
dead, you know, sir; what can I do? she is only to 
be admitted asan angel.” “ Oh, no! not at all,” an- 
swered the other; “she must come in as a woman— 
no angels for me.” The portrait was added, but some 
time elapsed before the person came back: when he 
returned, he had a stranger lady on his arm. “I 
must have another cast of your hand, Copley,” he 
said: “an accident befell my second wife; this lady 
is my third, and she is come to have her likeness in- 
cluded in the family picture.” The painter complied 
—the likeness was introduced—and the husband 
looked with a glance of satisfaction on his three 
spouses. Not so the lady; she remonstrated ; never 
was such a thing heard of—out her predecessors must 

The artist painted them out accordingly, and 
had to bring an action at law to obtain payment for 
the portraits which he had obliterated.—Life of Cop- 
ley, Family Library. 


ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 
From ** Sonnets, by Edward Moxon.” 1830. 
Sleep, infant Pilgrim! Over thee one bends, 
Too anxious for thy being, thee to rob 
Of one swect dream, Surveying thee, the throb 
Of future years steals o'er me; yet hope blends 
Her lilies with fear’s dark contrasted flowers. 
Long may the former bloom for thee, meck child, 
And oft repeated be these slumbers mild 
Which now 60 softly lull thy cherub hours. 
Thou, like a flow'ret of the virgin May, 
In lusty beauty puttest forth a ray, 
Which time will brighten till thy noon arrive, 
As summer to the offspring of the ficld. 
Storms thence against thee their wild course will drive, 
And, like the flower, thou to their strength must yick!. 
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